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Two other gentlemen occupied the railway 
carriage, which, on a gusty day in December, 
was conveying us towards Gravesend, vid 
Blackwall. One wore spectacles, by the aid 
of which he was perusing a small pocket edi- 
tion of his favourite author. No sound escaped 
his lips ; yet, his under-jaw and his disengaged 
hand moved with the solemn regularity of 
an orator emitting periods of tremendous 
euphony. Presently, his delight exploded in 
aloud shutting up of the book and an enthu- 
siastic appeal to us in favour of the writings of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. ‘“ What, for example. 
can be finer, gentlemen, than his account of 
the origin of glass-making; in which, being 
adrysalter, I take a particular interest. Let 
me read the passage to you!” 

“ But the noise of the train 

“ Sir, I can drown that.” 

Tne tone in which the Johnsonian “ Sir” 
was let off, left no doubt of it. Though a 
small man, the reader was what his favourite 
writer would have denominated a Stentor, and 
what the modern school would call a Stunner. 
When he re-opened the book and began to 
read, the words smote the ear as if they 
had been shot out of the mouth of a cannon. 
To give additional effect to the rounded 
periods of his author, he waved his arm in the 
air at each turn of a sentence, as if it had been 
acircular saw. “ Who,” he recited, “ when he 
saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual intense- 
ness of heat, melted into a metalline form, 
rugged with excrescences, and clouded with 
impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conve- 
niences of life, as would in time constitute a 
- part of the happiness of the world? 

et by some such fortuitous liquefaction 
was mankind taught to procure a body at 
once ina high degree solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and 
exclude the violence of the wind; which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to 
new ranges of existence, and charm him at one 
time with the unbounded extent of the ma- 
terial creation, and at another with the end- 
less subordination of animal life; and, what 
is yet of more importance, might supply the 
decays of nature, and succour old age with 
subsidiary sight. ‘Thus was the first artificer 
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in glass employed, though without his own 
knowledge or expectation. He was facili- 
tating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, 
enlarging the avenues of science, and con- 
ferring the highest and most lasting pleasures : 
he was enabling the student to contemplate 
nature, and the beauty to behold herself. 
This passion for ’ 

“ Blackwall, gents! Blackwall, ladies ! 
Boat for Gravesend!” We should, unques- 
tionably, have been favoured with the rest of 
the ninth number of the “ Rambler ” (in which 
the foregoing passage occurs) but for these 
announcements. 

“There is one thing, however,” said the 
little man with the loud voice, as we walked 
from the platform to the pier, “ which I cannot 
understand. What does the illustrious essayist 
mean by the ‘ fortuitous liquefaction’ of the 
sand and ashes? Was glass found out by ac- 
cident ?” 

Luckily, a ray of school-day classics en- 
lightened a corner of our memory, and we 
mentioned the well-known story, in Pliny, 
that some Phoenician merchants, carrying 
saltpetre to the mouth of the river Belus, 
went ashore; and placing some lumps of the 
cargo under their kettles to cook food, the heat 
of the fire fused the nitre, which ran among 
the sand of the shore. The cooks finding 
this union to produce a translucent substance, 
discovered the art of making glass. 

“ That,” said our other companion, holding 
his hat to prevent the wind from blowing it 
aboard the Gravesend steamer (which was 
not to start for ten minutes), “ has been the 
stock tale of all writers on the subject, from 
Pliny down to Ure; but Sir Gardiner Wil- 
kinson has put it out of the power of future 
authors to repeat it. That indefatigable 
haunter of Egyptian tombs discovered minute 
representations of glass-blowing, painted on 
tombs of the time of Orsirtasin the First, 
some sixteen hundred years before the date of 
Pliny’s story. Indeed, a glass bead, bearin 
the name of a king who lived fifteen hundr 
years before Christ, was found in another 
tomb by Captain Henvey, the specific gravity 
of which is precisely that of English crown- 

lass.” 
me You seem to know all about it !” exclaimed 
the loud-voiced man. 

“ Being a director of a plate-glass company 
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I have made it my business to Jearn all that 
books could teach me on the subject. 

“] should like to see glass made !” said the 
vociferous admirer of Dr. Johnson, “ especially 
plate glass.” 

To this, the other replied, with ready polite- 
ness, “If your wish be very strong, and you 
have an hour to spare, I shall be happy to 
show you the works, to which I am going,— 
those of the Thames Plate Glass Company. 
They are close by.” 

* The fact is,” was the reply, “ Mrs. Bossle 
(I’m sorry to say Mrs. Bossle is an invalid) 
expects me down to Gravesend to tea : but an 
hour won’t matter much.” 

“ And you, sir?” said the civil gentleman, 
addressing me. 

My desire was equally strong, and the 
next hour equally my own; for, as the 
friend, whom a negligent public had driven to 
emigration, was not to sail until the next 
morning, it did not much matter whether I 
took my last farewell of him at Gravesend 
early or late that evening. 

Tracking our guide through dock gates, 
over narrow drawbridges, along quays ; now, 
dodging the rigging of ships; now, tripping 
over cables, made *taut” to rings; now, 
falling foul of, warping-posts (for it was 
getting dusk); one minute, leaping over de- 
serted timber ; the next, doubling stray casks ; 
the next, winding among the strangest ruins 
of dismantled steam-boats, for which a regular 
Hospital seemed established in that desolate 
region of mud and water; then, emerging 
into dirty lanes, and turning the corners of 
roofless houses ; we finished an exciting game 
of Follow my Leader, at a pair of tall gates. 
One of these, admitted us into the precincts 
of the southernmost of the six manufactories 
of plate glass existing in this country. 

The first ingredient in the making of glass, 
to which we were introduced, was contained 
in 2 goodly row of barrels in full tap. marked 
with the esteemed brand of “ Truman, Han- 
bury, Buxton, & Co.” It is the well-known 
fermented extract of malt and hops, which is, 
it seems, nearly as necessary to the produc- 
tion of good plate glass, as flint and soda. 
To liquefy the latter materials by means of 
fire is, in truth, dry work; and our cicerone 
explained, that seven pints per day, per man, 
of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and 
Company’s entire, has been found, after years 
of thirsty experience, to be absolutely necessary 
to moisten human clay, hourly baked at the 
mouths of blazing furnaces. ‘These furnaces 
emit a heat more intense than the most per- 
spiring imagination can conceive, or the 
staunchest thermometer indicate. An attempt 
to ascertain the degree of heat was once 
made; a pyrometer (a thermometer of the 
superlative degree. or “ fire-measurer,”) was 
applied to the throat of a furnace — for 
every furnace has its mouth, its throat, and 
its flaming tongues; but, the wretched instru- 
ment, after five minutes’ scorching, made an 
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expiring effort to mark thirteen hundred 
degrees above boiling point, cracked, was 
shivered into bits, and was finally swallowed 
up by the insatiable element whose proceed- 
ings it had presumptuously attempted to re- 
gister. 

Having, by this time, crossed a yard, we 
stood on the edge of a foul creek of the 
Thames, so horribly slimy that a crocodile, or 
an alligator, or any scaly monster of the 
Saurian period, seemed much more likely to 
be encountered in such a neighbourhood than 
the beautiful substance that makes our mod- 
ern rooms so glittering and bright; our streets 
so dazzling, and our windows at once so radi- 
ant and so strong. 

“In order to understand our process 
thoroughly,” said the obliging director of the 
seven acres of factory and the four hundred 
operatives we had come to see, “we must 
begin with the beginning. This,” picking up 
from the heap a handful of the finest of fine 
sand—the glittering pounce, in fact, with 
which our forefathers spangled their writing, 
—*is the basis of all glass. It is the whitest, 
most highly pulverised flint sand that can be 
procured. This comes from Lynn, on the 
coast of Norfolk. Its mixture with the other 
materials is a secret even to us. We give 
the man who possesses it a handsome salary 
for exercising his mystery.” 

“ A secret,” cried Mr. Bossle. “ Every- 
body, I thought, knew—at least everybody in 
the drysaltery line understands—what glass 
is made of. Why, I can repeat the recipe 
given by Dr. Ure, from memory :—To every 
hundred parts of materials, there are of 
pure sand forty-three parts; soda twenty- 
five and a half (by the by, we have some 
capital carbonate coming forward ex Mary 
Anne, that we could let you have ata low 
figure); quick-lime, four; nitre, one and a 
half; broken glass, twenty-six. The Doctor 
calculates, if | remember rightly, that of the 
whole, thirty parts of this compound run to 
waste in fusing, so that seventy per cent. be- 
comes, on an average, glass.” 

“ That is all very true,” was the answer; 
“but our glass is, we flatter ourselves, of a 
much better colour, and stands annealing bet- 
ter, than that made from the ordinary admix- 
ture; from which, however, ours differs but 
little—only, I think, in the relative quantities. 
In that lies the secret.” 

Mr. Bossle expressed great anxiety to behold 
an individual who was possessed of a secret 
worth several hundreds a-year, paid weekly. 
Romance invariably associates itself with 
mystery; and we are not quite sure from 
the awful way in which Mr. Bossle dropped 
his voice to a soft whisper, that he did 
not expect, on entering the chamber of 
pre-vitrified chemicals, to find an individual 
clothed like the hermit in “ Rasselas,” or 
mingling his “elements” with the wand of 
Hermes Trismegistus. He looked as if he 
could hardly believe his spectacles, when he 
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saw a plain, respectable-looking, indifferent- 
tempered man, not a whit more awe-inspiring 
—or more dusty—than a miller on a market- 
day. 

‘We do not insinuate that Mr. Bossle en- 
deavoured to “pluck out the heart of the 
mystery,” though nothing seemed to escape 
the focus of his spectacles. But, although 
here lay, in separate heaps, the sand and soda 
and saltpetre and lime and cullet, or broken 
glass; while there, in a huge trough, those 
ingredients were mixed up (like “ broken” in 
a confectioner’s shop) ready to be pushed 
through a trap to fill the crucible or stomach 
of the furnace ; yet, despite Mr. Bossle’s sly 
investigations, and sonorous enquiries, he left 
the hall of “elements” as wise as he had 
entered. 

Passing through a variety of places in which 
the trituration, purification, and cleaning of 
the materials were going on, we mounted to 
an upper story that reminded us of the yard 
in which the cunning Captain of the Fort 
Thieves, when he was disguised as an Oil 
Merchant, stored his pretended merchandise. 
It was filled with rows and rows of great clay 
jars, something like bairels with their heads 
knocked out. Each had, instead of a hoop, 
an indented band round the middle, for the in- 
sertion of the iron gear by which they were, in 
due time, to be lifted into and out of the raging 
furnaces. There were two sizes; one about 
four feet deep, and three feet six inches in 
diameter, technically called “ pots,” and des- 
tined to receive the materials for their first 
sweltering. The smaller vessels (cuvettes) 
were of the same shape, but only two feet 
six inches deep, and two feet in diameter. 
These were the crucibles in which the vitre- 
ous compound was to be fired a second time, 
ready for casting. These vessels are buii/ 
—for that is really the process; and it re- 
quires a twelvemonth to build one, so graduai- 
ly must it settle and harden, and so slowly 
must it be pieced together, or the furnace 
would immediately destroy it—of Stourbridge 
clay, which is the purest and least silicious 
yet discovered. (The clay mentioned in our 
recent article, “ 'The Devonshire Dorado,”* 
may be worth a trial, for the manufacture of 
these crucibles.) 

“ We have now,” said Mr. Bossle, wiping 
his spectacles, and gathering himself up for a 
loud Johnsonian period, “seen the raw ma- 
terials ready to be submitted to the action of 
the fire, and we have also beheld the vessels 
in which the vitrification is to take place. 
Let us therefore witness the actual liquefac- 
tion.” 

In obedience to this grandiloquent wish, we 
were shown into the hall of furnaces. 

It was a sight indeed. A lofty and enor- 
mous hall, with windows in the high walls 
open to the rainy night. Down the centre, a 
fearful row of roaring furnaces, white-hot: to 
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look at which, even through the chinks in the 
iron screens before them, and masked, seemed 
to scorch and splinter the very breath within 
one. At right angles with this hall, another, 
an immense building in itself, with unearthly- 
looking instruments hanging on the walls, and 
strewn about, as if for some diabolical cookery. 
In dark corners, where the furnaces redly 
glimmered on them, from time to time, knots 
of swarthy muscular men, with nets drawn 
over their faces, or hanging from their hats : 
confusedly grouped, wildly dressed, scarcely 
heard to mutter amidst the roaring of the fires, 
and mysteriously coming and going, like pic- 
turesque shadows, cast by the terrific glare. 
Such figures there must have been, once upon 
a time, in some such scene, ministering to the 
worship of fire, and feeding the altars of the 
ernel god with victims. Figures not dis- 
similar, alas! there have been, torturing and 
burning, even in Our Saviour’s name. But, 
happily those bitter days are gone. The sense- 
less world is tortured for the good of man, 
and made to take new forms in his service. 
Upon the rack, we stretch the ores and metals 
of the earth, and not the image of the Creator 
of all. These fires and figures are the agents 
of civilisation, and not of deadly persecution 
and black murder. Burn fires and welcome ! 
making a light in England that shall not be 
quenched by all the monkish dreamers in the 
world! 

We were aroused by a sensation like 
the sudden application of a hot mask to 
the countenance. As we instinctively placed 
a hand over our face to ascertain how much 
of the skin was peeling off, our cool in- 
formant announced that the furnace over 
against us had been opened to = the 
tréjetage or ladling of the liquid pot a feu 
from the large pots into the smaller ones. 
‘“[ must premise,” he said, “that one-third of 
the raw materials, as put together by our 
secret friend, are first thrown in; and when 
that is melted, one-third more; on that being 
fused, the last third is added. The mouth of 
the furnace is then closed, and an enormous 
heat kept up by the ¢iseur or stoker (all our 
terms are taken fromthe French), during six- 
teen hours. That time having now elapsed, 
in the case of the flaming pot before you, the 
furnace is opened. The man with the long 
ladle thrusts it, you perceive, into the pot, 
takes out a ladleful, and, by the assistance of 
two companions, throws the vitrified dough 
upon an ironanvil. The other two men turn it 
over and over, spread it upon the inverted flat 
iron, and twitch out, with pliers, any speck 
of impurity; it is tossed again into the ladle, 
and thrown into a cuvette in another furnace. 
When the cuvettes are full, that furnace is 
stopped up to maintain a roaring heat for 
another eight hours; and, in the language of 
the men, ‘ the ceremony is performed.’ ” 

At this moment, the noise burst forth from 
the middle of the enormous shed, of several 
beats of a gong: so loud, that they even 
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drowned the thundering inquiries with which 
Mr. Bossle was teasing one of the “ teasers.” 
In an instant the men hastened to a focus, like 
giants in a Christmas pantomime about to 
perform some wonderful conjuration ; and nct 
a whisper was heard. 

“ Aha!” exclaimed the director, “they are 
going to cast. This way, gentlemen !” 

The kitchen in which the Ogre threatened 
to cook Jack and his seven brothers could 
not have been half so formidable an apartment 
as the enormous cuisine into which we were 
led. One end was occupied with a row of 
awful ovens; in the midst, stood a stupen- 
dous iron table; and upon it lay a rolling- 
pin. so big, that it could only be likened to 

alf-a-dozen garden rollers joined together at 
their ends. Above, was an iron crane or 
— to lift the enormous messes of red- 

ot gruel, thick and slab, which were now to 
be brought from the furnaces, 

“Stand clear!” A huge basin, white with 
heat, approaches, on a sort of iron hurley; at 
one end of which sits, triumphant, a sala- 
mander, in human form, to balance the Plu- 
tonian mass, as it approaches on its wheeled 
car—playing with it—a game of see-saw. It 
stops at the foot of the iron gallows. Mr. 
Bossle approaches to see what it is, and dis- 
covers it to be a cuvette filled with molten 
glass, glowing from the fiery furnace. What 
is that man doing with a glazed mask before 
his face? ‘Why, if you will believe me,” 
exclaims Mr. Bossle, in the tones of a speaking- 
trumpet, (we are at a prudent distance,) ** he 
is ladling off the scum, as composedly as if 
it were turtle-soup!” Mr. Bossle grows bold, 
and ventures a little nearer Rash man! 
His nose is assuredly scorched; he darts 
back, and takes off his spectacles, to ascer- 
tain how much of the frames are melted. 
The dreadful pot is lifted by the crane. It 
is poised immediately over the table; a work- 
man tilts it; and out pours a cataract of 
molten opal which spreads itself, deliberately, 
like infernal sweet stuff, over the iron table ; 
which is spilled and slopped about, in a crowd 
of men, and touches nobody. “And has 
touched nobody since last year, when one 
poor fellow got the large shoes he wore, filled 
with white-hot glass.” Then the great roll- 
ing-pin begins to “roll it out.” 

But, those two men, narrowly inspecting 
every inch of the red hot sheet as the roller 
approaches it—is their skin salamandrine ?— 
are their eyes fire-proof? 

“ ‘They are looking,” we are told, “ for any 
accidental impurity that may be still in- 
truding in the vitrifaction, and if they can 
tear it out with their long pincers before the 
roller has passed over it, they are rewarded. 
From the shape these specks assume in being 
torn away, they are called ‘tears.’” 

When the roller has passed over the table, 
it leaves a sheet of red-hot glass, measuring 
some twelve feet by seven. 

This translucent confection is pushed upon 
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(Conducted by 
a flat wooden platform on wheels—sparkling, 

as it touches the wood, like innumerable 

diamonds—and is then run rapidly to an 

oven, there to be baked or annealed. The 

bed or “sole” of this carquése is heated toa 
temperature exactly equal to that of the glass; 
which is now so much cooled that you can 
stand within a yard or so of it without fear of 
scorching off your eyelashes. The pot out of 
the furnace is cooled too, out in the rain, and 
lies there, burst into a hundred pieces. It 
has been a good one; for it has withstood the 
fire seventy days. 

So rapidly are all these casting operations 
performed, that, from the moment when Mr. 
Bossle thought his spectacles were melting 
off his nose, to the moment when the sheet of 
glass is shut up in the oven, about five 
minutes have elapsed. The operations are 
repeated, until the oven is full of glass plates. 

When eight plates are put into the car- 
quése it is closed up hermetically; for the 
tiniest current of cold air would crack the 
glass. The fire is allowed to go out of its 
own accord, and the cooling takes place so 
gradually, that it is not completed until eight 
days are over. When drawn forth, the glass 
is that “rough plate” which we see let into 
the doors of railway stations, and forming half- 
transparent floors in manufactories. To make 
it completely transparent for windows and 
looking-glasses, elaborate processes of grind- 
ing and polishing are requisite. They are 
three in number :—roughing down, smooth- 
ing and polishing. 

“T perceive,” said Mr. Bossle, when he got 
to the roughing down room, where steam 
machinery was violently agitating numerous 
plates of glass, one upon the other, “ that the 
diamond cut diamond principle is adopted.” 

“ Exactly; the under plate is fastened toa 
table by plaster of Paris, and the upper one— 
quite rough—is violently rubbed by machine- 
ry upon it, with water, sand, and other 
grinding powders between. The top plate is 
then fastened to a table, to rough down an- 
other first plate; for the under one is always 
the smoother.” 

Then comes the “smoothing.” Emery, of 
graduated degrees of fineness, is used for that 
purpose. ‘ Until within the last month or so, 
smoothing could only bedone by human labour. 
The human hand alone was capable of the re- 
quisite tenacity, to rub the slippery surfaces 
over each other; nay, so fine a sense of touch 
was requisite, that even a man’s hand had 
scarcely sensitiveness enough for the work; 
hence females were, and still are, employed.” 

As our pains-taking informant spoke, he 
pushed open a door, and we beheld a sight 
that made Mr. Bossle wipe his spectacles, and 
ourselves imagine for a moment that a scene 
from an Oriental Story-Book was magically 
revealed to us; so elegant and graceful were 
the attitudes into which a bevy of some fifty 
females—many of them of fine forms and 
handsome features—were unceasingly throw- 
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ing themselves. Now, with arms extended, 
they pushed the: plates to one verge of the 
low tables, stretching their bodies as far as 
possible ; then, drawing back, they stood 
erect, pulling the plate afier them; then, 
in order to reach the opposite edge of the 
plane, they stretched themselves out again 
to an almost horizontal posture. The easy 
beauty of their movements, the glitter of the 
glass, the brilliancy of the gaslights, the bright 
colours of most of the dresses, formed a coup 
dil which Mr. Bossle enjoyed a great deal 
more than Mrs. Bossle, had she been there, 
might have quite approved. 

The fairy scene is soon, however, to dis- 
appear. Mr. Blake, the ingenious manager of 
the works, bas invented an artificial female 
hand, by means of which, in combination with 
peculiar machinery, glass smoothing can be 
done by steam. ‘he last process is “ polish- 
ing.” This art is practised in a spacious 
room glowing with red. Every corner of the 
busy interior is as rubicund as a Dutch dairy. 
The floor is red, the walls are red, the ceiling 
is red, the pillars are red, the machinery is 
very red. Red glass is attached, by red 
plaster of Paris, to red moveable tables; red 
rubbers of red felt, heavily weighted with red 
leads, are driven rapidly over the red surface. 
Little red boys, redder than the reddest of 
Red Indians, are continually sprinkling on 
the reddened glass, the rouge (moistened 
crocus, per oxyde of iron), which converts the 
scene of their operations into the most 
gigantic of known Rubrics. 

When polished, the glass is taken away to 
be “examined.” A body of vigilant scruti- 
neers place each sheet between their own 
eyes and a strong light: wherever a scratch 
or flaw appears, they make a mark with a 
piece of wax. If removable, these flaws are 
polished out by hand. The glass is then ready 
for the operation, which enables “the beauty 
to behold herself.” The spreading of the 
quicksilver at the back is, however, a separate 
process, accomplished elsewhere, and per- 
formed by a perfectly distinct body of work- 
men. It is a very simple art. 

The manufacture of plate-glass adds another 
to the thousand and one instances of the ad- 
vantages of unrestricted and unfettered trade. 
The great demand occasioned by the immediate 
fall in price consequent upon the New Tariff, 
produced this effect on the Thames Plate 
Glass Works.—They now manufacture as 
much plate-glass per week as was turned out 
inthe days of the Excise, in the same time, 
by all the works in the country put together. 
The Excise incubi clogged the operations 
of the workmen, and prevented every sort of 
improvement in the manufacture. They put 
their gauges into the “metal” (or mixed 
materials) before it was put into the pot. 
They overhauled the paste when it was taken 
out of the fire, and they applied their foot-rules 
to the sheets after the glass was annealed. The 
duty was collected during the various stages of 


manufacture half-a-dozen times, and amounted 
to three hundred per cent. No improvement 
was according to law, and the Exciseman put 
his veto upon every attempt of the sort. In the 
old time, the mysterious mixer could not have 
exercised his secret vocation for the benefit of 
his employers, and the demand for glass 
was so small that Mr. Blake’s admirable 
polishing machine would never have been 
invented. Nor could plate glass ever have 
been used for transparent flooring, or for door 
pannels, or for a hundred other purposes, to 
which it is now advantageously and ornament- 
ally applied. 

Thanking the courteous gentleman who had 
shown us over the works, we left Mr. Bossle 
in close consultation with the Manager. 
As, in crossing the yard, we heard the word 
“soda!” frequently thundered forth, we 
concluded that the Johnsonian dry-salter was 
endeavouring to complete some transaction in 
that commodity, which he had previously 
opened with the director. But, it is not in 
our power to report decisively on this head, 
for our attention was directed to two con- 
cluding objects. 

First, toa row of workmen—the same we 
had lately seen among the fires and liquid 
glass—good-humouredly sitting, with perfect 
composure, on a log of timber, out in the cold 
and wet, looking at the muddy creek, and 
drinking their beer, as if there were no such 
thing as temperature known. Secondly, and 
lastly, to the narrow passages or caves under- 
neath the furnaces, into which the glowin 
cinders drop through gratings. These hecho 
when we descended into them, like a long 
Egyptian street on a dark night, with a fiery 
rain falling. In warm divergent chambers 
and crevices, the boys employed in the works 
love to hide and sleep, on cold nights. So 
slept De For’s hero, Cotone. Jack, amon 
the ashes of the glass-house where he worked. 
And that, and the river together, made us 
think of Rozinson Crusoe the whole way 
home, and wonder what all the English boys 
who have been since his time, and who are 
yet to be, would have done without him and 
his desert Island. 


A GUILD CLERK’S TALE. 


Tue office of clerk of the Carvers’ Com- 
pany has been filled by members of my cone 
for one hundred years past. My great-grand- 
father was elected in the year 1749. After 
him, came his younger brother; and, when 
he died, my grandfather was chosen by nine 
votes out of twelve ; after that, all opposition 
vanished. Our dynasty was established. 
When my grandfather died, my father went 
through the ceremony of calling upon the 
members of the Court of Assistants, and 
soliciting their votes; and, afterwards, the 
formality of a show of hands being passed, he 
was declared, as every one knew he would 
be who was aware of the existence of the 
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Carver’s Company, the successor of his father. 
The transition from him to myself was so 
easy as to be hardly felt. When I threw 


aside my yellow breeches, and came out of 


the “ Blue Coat School,” with some knowledge 
of Greek, and very small skill in penmanship, 
I was at once transplanted to a stool at my 
father’s desk; which stood railed off, in a 
corner of the great hall, under the stained- 
glass window. The master and twelve senior 
liverymen, who formed what is called the 
Court of Assistants, saw me there when they 
met together; and one patted me on the 
head, and prophesied great things of me, 
while I sat, very red in the face, wondering 
who had been talking to him about me. 
Another, who had himself worn the girdle 
and blue-petticoats, some half a century pre- 
viously, examined my classical knowledge; 
and, finding himself somewhat at fault, re- 
marked that he was not fresh from school, 
like me. At length, my father and I attended 
their meetings alternately ; and, as he became 
old and infirm, the duties devolved entirely 
upon me. When he died, therefore, there was 
no change. The twelve liverymen held up 
twelve of their four-and-twenty a and my 
election was recorded on the minutes. 
Carvers’ Hall was a place not very easy to 
find out, for any but the warder and twelve 
liverymen: but, as few people else ever had 
occasion to find it out, that was not of much 
consequence. ‘The portion of the city in 
which it stood had escaped the Fire of 
London, which took a turn at a short distance, 
owing, perhaps, to a change in the wind, and 
left the Hall and some adjacent courts un- 
touched. In order to arrive there, it was 
necessary, first, to pass through a narrow 
passage running up from Thames Street; 
then, along a paved yard, by the railing of a 
church ; and, lastly, down an impassable court, 
at the bottom of which stood the antique 
gateway of Carvers’ Hall. Over the door- 
way was a curious carving of the Resurrection, 
in oak, which must have cost some ancient 
member of the Worshipful Guild considerable 
time and trouble. There were represented 
graves opening, and bald-headed old men 
forcing up the lids of their family vaults— 
some looking happy, and some with their 
features distorted by despair. Out of others, 
whole families, mother, father, and several 
children, had just issued, and were standing 
hand-in-hand. Some, again, were struggling, 
half-buried in the ground; while others, 
already extricated, were assisting their kins- 
men in their efforts to disinter themselves. 
The scene was made a section, in order to 
give the spectator a view of an immense host 
of cherubim above, sitting upon a massy pile 
of cloud; through which—the middle point 
of the picture—the summoning angel was 
throwing himself down, with a trumpet in 
his hand; which, according to the relative 
scale of the work, must have been several 
leagues, at least,in length. Having passed 
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under this gateway, you entered a_ small 
square yard, paved with black and white 
stones, placed diatnond-wise ; and facing you 
was the Hall itself, up three stone steps, and 
with a wooden portico. 

This solitary building, silent and retired, 
though in the heart of a crowded city, has 
been my home for nearly sixty years. I have 
become assimilated to the place by long usage, 
Lam myself silent, retired, and tenacious of 
old habits; though I do not think this is my 
natural disposition. But why do I talk of 
natural disposition? Are we not all moulded 
and made what we are by time and outward 
influences? However, when I was at school 
I was a cheerful boy, though the monastic 
life of Christ’s Hospital is not calculated to 
improve the spirits. It was only on entering 
my father’s office that I began to be subdued 
to the formal being which I have since be- 
come, The portraits of my predecessors hang 
in the Hall; they are exactly alike, both in 
features and in dress, except that the first two 
wore hair-powder. It was my father’s pride 
that he clung to the style of dress which was 
prevalent when he was a young man, which 
he considered to be, in every way, superior to 
all modern inventions. I was only released 
from the absurd dress of the blue coat boy 
to be put into garments equally provocative 
of remarks from impertinent boys. The 
family costume is, imprimis, a pair of knee- 
breeches with buckles; then a blue coat with 
metal buttons; and a large white cravat, 
spread out over the whole chest, and orna- 
mented in the middle with a cornelian brooch. 
The same brooch appears in every one of the 
portraits. I have worn this dress all my life, 
with the exception of a short period, when I 
changed it to return to it shortly again. 

If happiness consists in having many friends, 
I ought to have been a happy man. Old 
carvers, neighbours, pensioners of the Com- 
pany, every one down to the house-keeper, 
and Tom Lawton, my only clerk, spoke kindly 
of me. Theirs was no lip service. I knew 
they liked me in their hearts. The world, too, 
had gone smoothly with me. I knew nothing 
of the struggles for bread, the hardships and 
wrongs which other men endure. They 
appeared to me even fabulous when I read 
them. The means of getting my living were 
put into my hands. The Company seemed 
almost grateful to my father for bringing me 
up to the office. My income was two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, as well as the house 
to live in, and coals and candles, which was 
more than | needed for my support, though I 
always found means of disposing of the 
surplus, and never saved anything. I was 
not, however, a happy man. I had always 
the feeling of a spirit subdued to a life to 
which it was not suited. I do not say 
that in another sphere I should have led a 
boisterous life. My mind was, perhaps, more 
prone to reflection than to action, although I 
felt that, if I had been more in the world, if 
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| had known more of life and change, I should 
have been a happier man. But from my 
earliest days the vanity of life, and the virtue 
of keeping aloof from temptation, were in- 
stilled into me. “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” was the first proverb which I heard 
from my father’s mouth. These principles, 
implanted early, took deep root, though, per- 
haps, in an unfavorable soil. Living also 
under the same roof with my father, I felt 
alarmed at every whispering of my own in- 
clinations which was opposed to his wishes, 
and strove to subdue them, as if I were 
struggling with the evil portion of my nature. 
Thus, in course of time, I became what I am; 
not a misanthrope, thank God, but a timid 
and somewhat melancholy man. We had no 
mirth-making in our household, except at 
Christmas-time, when we feasted in good 
earnest. My father loved at that time to 
display a rough hospitality. We had gener- 
ally two or three nights of merry-making, at 
which were both young and old people—all 
carvers or the children of carvers—and after 
his death I continued the custom. « Often, as 
Isat with my happy friends about me, some 
sweet young woman would give me a sly hit 
upon my obdurate determination to die an old 
bachelor: little thinking that her heedless 
words could give me pain, though they cut 
me deeply, and set me looking at the fire with 
a thoughtful face. I might have married, 
perhaps, if I had found a partner; my income 
was not large, but many men run the risk of 
a family with less means to support one than 
I had; but, somehow, I found myself at forty- 
five years of age unmarried, slim, and primn— 
the very type of an old bachelor. It was not 
from indifference, for I was by nature sensi- 
tive and affectionate. For women I had a 
kind of reverence. I pictured them to myself 
all that is noble and good: yet, in their 
presence, I only looked upon them timidly, 
speaking little, but thinking of them, perhaps, 
long afterwards when they were gone. 

One result of my reputation for gravity 
was a number of executorships which had 
been imposed upon me by deceased friends. 
Any one would have thought that there was 
a conspiracy abroad to overwhelm me with 
proofs of confidence. My stock of mourning 
rings is considerable. The expression, “ Nine- 
teen guineas for his trouble,” had to me an 
old familiar sound with it. At length, I was 
obliged to hint to any old carver who waxed 
sickly, that my duties in that way were al- 
ready as much as I could fulfil. There was, 
however, an old grocer of my acquaintance, 
named Cawthorne, who would make me ex- 
ecutor of his will, in spite of my remon- 
strances, relieving my scruples by assuring 
me that he had named another friend for my 
colleague, who, it was understood, was to un- 
dertake, if we survived him, the greater part 
of the duties, including the guardianship of 
his daughter Lucy. We did survive him; 
and the other executor entered upon his 





office, seldom troubling me except when abso- 
lutely necessary. Thus he went on for some 
years. The daughter had become a fine young 
woman of nineteen, with blue eyes and fair 
hair, rippled like the sunlight upon waters 
touched by a light wind. I saw her often in 
the house when he was taken ill, and thought 
her very beautiful. I fancied, sometimes, how 
she would look robed in pure white, and 
holding in her hand an olive branch, as I had 
seen some angels carved in stone. I have 
met her ascending the stairs with a candle in 
her hand, the light striking upward, like a 
glory on her face, and she seemed to me not 
to mount from step to step, but slowly to 
ascend without a movement of the feet. My 
feeling with regard to her almost amounted 
to a superstitious awe; for [ seldom spoke 
many words to her, and | think, at first, she 
thought me harsh and cold. At length her 
guardian died, and although I had known 
from the first that in that event his duty 
would devolve upon me, the fact seemed to 
take me by surprise. I could hardly believe 
that henceforth, for some time, she would 
look to me as her sole protector. However, 
in a short time, the affairs of my deceased 
colleague were set in order, and she came to 
reside with me in the old hall. 

She soon forgot her first antipathy, and we 
became good friends together. I took her 
over the old place, and showed her the library 
and the paintings, and every thing there that 
was quaint and curious. We had a garden at 
the back of the Hall, in which she sat at work 
on fine days. It was not large, but it was, 
nevertheless, a garden, and in the midst of 
London. It was planted with shrubs, and 
contained two or three large trees, as wellasa 
rustic seat upon a grass-plot ; though the grass 
was not very thriving, on account of the trees 
shutting out the sun and air. However, sit- 
ting here, the back of the Hall had a pic- 
turesque look, half covered with the great 
leaves of a fiyg-tree nailed against the wall, 
and with its worn stone steps: guarded on 
each side by an aloe in a greentub. This was 
her favourite place. She worked or read 
there in the morning, and in the afternoon 
she taught two little nieces of the housekeeper 
to read and write. Sometimes, in the even- 
ing, I got an old book from the library, and 
read to her, and made her laugh at its quaint- 
ness. I remember one translation of a Spanish 
novel in folio, printed in the seventeenth 
century, which amused her very much. The 
translation occupied one half of the book, and 
the prefaces the other. There was the Trans- 
lator’s “ Apology for his labour ;” “A decla- 
ration for the better understanding of the 
book ;” an address “To the learned Reader.” 
another “To the discreet and courteous 
Reader ;” and another “ To the vulgar Reader,” 
with some others; and, finally, the Spanish 
novel itself was ushered in by a number of verses 
in English and Latin, laudatory of the book and 
the translator, by celebrated men of the period. 
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On Sunday we sat at church in the same | capable of doing so. As the simple words of 
pew, and often I forgot my own devotions in | our daily language, which issue from our lips 
listening to the earnest tones with which she simultaneously ‘with the thought, become 
said the prayers. I thought that she, of all| vague and indistinct if we muse upon their 
that congregation, was best fitted to speak | origin, and repeat them several times to our- 
those words of christian love. I was vexed | selves; so by dwelling long upon the idea of 
to hear an old overseer of the parish, whom I| the work before me, it seemed to have be- 
knew to be a bad and worldly man, in the|come confused, and difficult to realize. | 
next pew, repeating the same words in a| handed them over to my clerk, Tom Lawton, 
drawling tone; and I could almost have re-| who sat opposite to me. 
quested him to say them to himself. Poor Tom Lawton! I thought I saw him 

Thus, ours was not a very cheerful way of | looking anxiously at me, several times, when 
life for a young maiden; but she seemed I raised my eyes. No being upon earth ever 
always happy and contented. For myself, | loved me more than he. It ‘is true, I had done 
although I was sorry for the death of my co-| him some acts of kindness, but I had often 
executor, I blessed the day when she came | done as much for others, who had forgotten it 
into the house; and I grieved that I had| since; whereas his gratitude became a real 
objected to become her guardian from the | affection for me, which never failed to show 
first, that she might have grown up from | itself each day that he was withme. He was 
childhood with me, and learned to look up to} a fine young man, and a great favourite with 
me asa father. Living with her daily, and | the housekeeper, who said “ she liked him be- 
noting all her thoughts and actions some-| cause he was so good to his mother, just as 
times even when she did not suspect that | | she thought her poor son would have been if 
observed her, I saw her purer than the purest | he had lived.” ‘Tom was fond of reading, and 
of my own ideals. My feeling was almost an | sometimes wrote verses, of which he made 
idolatry. If I had, at forty-five years of age, | copies for his friends in a neat hand. He was 
still any thoughts of marrying, I renounced | a shrewd fellow in some things, but in others 
them for her sake, and resolved to devote all | he was as simple as a child. His temper was 
my care to her, until such time as she should | the sweetest in the world—the children knew 
find a husband worthy of her. that. No diving into his coat-pocket ever 

By an ancient bequest to the Company, we | ruffled him; no amount of pulling his hair 
distributed, on the day before Christmas Day, | could ever induce him to cry out. 
to twenty-four poor people, a loaf of bread,a| Tom was to spend his Christmas Eve with 
small log of wood, or bavin, as we called it, and | us, and to make “toast and ale,” as was our 
the sum of two shillings and ten pence to each | custom; so, when the gifts were all distri- 
person. The recipients were all old, decrepid | buted, he left me, and ran home to dress 
men and women. There was an ancient re-| himself smartly for the occasion. I stood at 
gulation, still unrepealed, that they should all | my desk, still musing, till the evening closed 
attend on the following court-day, at noon | upon the short and wintry afternoon. Lucy 

precisely, “to return thanks for the same ;”| came and called me, saying the tea was on 
though that performance of mechanical orati- the table. 

tude had been allowed to fall into disuse} ‘We thought you were fallen asleep,” said 
by a more philosophical generation. The first}she. ‘ Mr. Lawion is come.’ 

Christmas after Lucy came there, she begged| We sat round a large fire in the old wains- 
me to let her distribute these gifts, and I con-| coted sitting-room, while Lucy made the tea 
sented. I stood at my little desk at the end |—and would have made the toast, too; but 
of the hall, with my face resting upon my |Tom said he would sooner burn his eyes out 
hand, watching her, and listening to her talk-| than suffer her to do so. The housekeeper 
ing to the old people. Next to the pleasure | came up; and afterwards came an old carver 
of hearing her speak to little children, I} and his daughter. We sat till after midnight. 
delighted to hear her talk with very aged | The old carver told some anecdotes of people 
folks. There was something in the contrast | whom my father knew; and Tom told a 
of the two extremes of life—the young and | ghost story, which kept them all in breathless 
beautiful maiden, and the bent and wrinkled terror, till it turned out, at last, to be a dream. 
old people—that pleased me. She heard all | But I was restless, and spoke little. Once, 
their oft-repeated complaints, their dreary | indeed, I answered the old carver rather 
accounts of their agues and rheumatics, and | sharply. He had patted Lucy on the head, 
consoled them as well as she could; and, with | and said he supposed she would be soon 
some of the very old, she took their brown | getting married, and leaving us old people. 
and sinewy hands in hers, and led them down | I could not endure the thought of her leaving 
the steps. I did not know what ailed me|us; though T knew that she would do s0, 
that day. I stood dreaming and musing, till probably, ¢ one day. She had never looked to 
I seemed to have lost that instinctive dex-|me more interesting than she did that even- 
terity with which we perform the simple|ing. A little child, worn out with playing, 
operations of our daily life. Some accounts had fallen asleep, with its head upon her lap; 
lay before me which I was anxious to cast, | and, as she was — to us, her hand was 
but several times I essayed, and seemed in-| entangled in its hair. I gazed at her, and 
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caught up every word she spoke ; and when 
she stopped, my restlessness returned. I 
strove in vain to take part in their mirth. I 
wanted to be alone. 

When I sat that night in my little bedroom, 
I was thinking still of Lucey. I heard her 
voice still sounding in my ear; and, when 
I shut my eyes, I pictured her still before me, 
with her dear kind face, and her little golden 
locket hung upon her neck. I fell asleep, and 
dreamed of her. [ woke, and waited for the 
daylight, thinking of her still. So we passed 
all the Christmas holidays. Sometimes it was 
a happy feeling which possessed me; and 
sometimes I almost wished that I had never 
seen her. I was always restless and anxious; 
Iknew not for what. I became a different 
man to that which I had been before I knew 
her. 

When, at last, I concealed from myself no 
longer that I loved her fondly, deeply— 
deeper, I believe, than ever man has loved— 
I became alarmed. I knew what people 
would say, if it came to be known. She had 
some property, and I had nothing; but what 
was worse, I was forty-five years of age, and 
she was only twenty. I was, moreover, her 
guardian ; and she had been consigned to my 
care by her dying father, in confidence, that 
if she came under my protection, I would act 
towards her as he himself would have acted, 
if he had lived, not dreaming that I should 
encourage other thoughts than those of a 
protector and a friend. I knew that I should 
have been jealous, angry, with any one who 
evinced a liking for her; and yet I asked 
myself whether it was right that I should 
discourage any man who might make her 
happy ; who, perhaps, would love her nearly 
as much as I did, and be more suited for her, 
by reason of his youth and habits; not like 
mine, sedate and monkish. Even if I eventu- 
ally gained her affections, would not the 
world say that I had exerted the undue 
influence of my authority over her; or that 
I had kept her shut up from society ; so that, 
in her ignorance of life, she mistook a feeling 
of respect for a stronger sentiment? And, 
again, if all these things were set aside, was 
it not wrong that I should take a young and 
beautiful girl and shut her up in that old 
place for ever—checking the natural gaiety of 
youth, and bringing her by slow degrees to 
my old ways? I saw the selfishness of all 
my thoughts, and resolved to strive to banish 
them for ever. 

But they would not leave me. 


Each day 
I saw something in her that increased my 


passion. I watched her as she went from 
room to room. I walked stealthily about the 
place, in the hope of seeing her somewhere, 
unobserved, and hearing her speak, and 
stealing away again before she saw me. I 
walked on tiptoe once, and saw her through 
the open door, thoughtful—looking at the 
candle—with her work untouched beside her. 
I fancied to myself what thoughts possessed 
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her; perhaps the memory of a friend, no 
longer of this world, had touched her sud- 
denly, and made her mute and still; or, 
perhaps, the thought of some one dearer. 
The idea ran through me like a_ subtle 
poison, and I shuddered. I thought she 
started. I believe it was a fancy ; but I stole 
away again hurriedly, on tiptoe, and never 
looked behind me till I reached my corner in 
the Hall. 

Every one remarked a change in me. Lucy 
looked at me anxiously sometimes, and asked 
me if 1 was not ill. Tom Lawton grieved to 
see me so dejected, till he became himself as 
grave as an old man. I sat opposite to Lucy 
sometimes, with a book in my hand. I had 
ceased to read aloud; and she seeing that 
I took no pleasure in it, did not press me to 
do so. I looked at the pages, without a 
thought of their contents, simply to avoid 
her looks. I thought, at last, that she grew 
vexed with my neglect. One night I suddenly 
threw down my book, and looking at her 
boldly and intently, to observe the expression 
of her features, I said— 

“T have been thinking, Lucy, that you 
grow weary of my dull ways. You do not 
love me now, as you did some months ago.” 

“Oh, yes!” she replied, “indeed I do. I 
do not know what makes you talk like this, 
unless I have offended you in something. 
But I see it now,” she said. “I must have 
said something that has given you pain; 
though it was never in my thought to do so. 
And this is why you treat me coldly, day by 
day, and never let me know what I have done.” 

She came over to me, and took my hand in 
hers ; and, with tears in her eyes, begged me 
to tell her what it was. 

“J know,” she said, “I have no friend 
more kind and good than you. My father 
died before I knew how great a friend I had 
in him; but had he lived, I never could have 
loved him more than I love you.” 

“ Well, well, Lucy,” said IJ, “ I did not mean 
to hurt you. I know not why I reproached 
you. Iam not well; and when I feel thus, I 
know not what I say.” 

“ Kiss me, then,” said she, “ and tell me you 
are not angry with me; and do not think, 
now, that I am tired of living here with you. 
I will do everything to make you happy. I 
will not ask you to read. I will put away my 
work, and read to you infuture. I have seen 
you silent, looking unhappy, and have said 
nothing—thinking that was best, as I did not 
know what it was that made you so; and you 
have thought, perhaps, that 1 was vexed with 
you, and wished to show it by a sullen air. 
But now I will strive to make you cheerful. 
I will read and sing to you, and we will play 
at draughts, sometimes, as we used to do. 
Indeed, I Jike this old place, and all that live 
in it, and never was so happy in my life as I 
have been since I came here.” 

I placed my hand upon her head, and kissed 
her on the forehead, saying nothing. 
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“ You are trembling,” she exclaimed ; “ this 
is not merely illness, You have some sorrow 
on your mind that haunts you. Tell me what 
it is that ails you; perhaps I may be able to 
console you. I have not so much experience 
as you; but sometimes a young mind can 
advise the oldest and the most experienced. 
Perhaps, too, you magnify your trouble by 
brooding over it; you think upon it till your 
mind is clouded, and you cannot see the 
remedy, which I, looking at it for the first 
time, might see directly. Besides,” she said, 
seeing me hesitate, “if you do not tell me, I 
shall always be unhappy—imagining a hundred 
evils, each, perhaps, more serious than the 
truth.” 

“ No, Lucy,” said I, “I am unwell; I have 
felt thus for some time, and to-night I feel 
worse. I must go to bed; I shall be better 
after a night’s rest.” 

I lighted a candle, and, bidding her good 
night, left her and stole up to bed—afraid to 
stay longer, lest I should be tempted to reveal 
my secret. Oh, how could I endure the 
thought of her kind words, more painful to 
me than the coldest scorn! She had said she 
loved me as a father. In the midst of all her 
kindness, she had spoken of my age and my ex- 
—— Did I, then, look so old asthat? Yes. 

knew that it was not my years which made 
me old; it was my staid manners, my grave 
and thoughtful face, which made me look an 
old man, even in my prime. Bitterly I com- 
plained of my father, who had shut me out 
from the knowledge of all that makes life 
beautiful : who had biassed me to a belief that 
such a life as his was best, by hiding from 
me all comparison; till now, when I per- 
ceived my error, it was too late to repair it. 

I surveyed my antiquated garments with 
disgust ; my huge cravat ; the very hair of my 
head, by long training, became old-fashioned 
beyond all reclaiming. My whole appearance 
was that of a man who had slept for half a 
century, except that I was without a speck or 
soil. I believe they would have admitted me 
to a masquerade in such a dress, without a 
single alteration, and think that I had hired 
it for the occasion. But a new hope sprang 
up within me. I would change my way of 
life—I would try to be more cheerful; I 
would wear more modern clothes, and en- 
deavour, at least, not to make myself look 
older than I was. 

I had known nothing like the peace of 
mind which these thoughts brought me, for 
many days. I wondered that what was so 
obvious had not occurred to me before. I 
had gone about dreaming in my absent way, 
brooding unprofitably over my troubles, 
instead of devising something practical and 
useful. ButI would act differently—I would 
not despair. Five-and-forty years was, after 
all, no greatage. I recalledto my mind many 
instances of men marrying long after that 
time with women younger than themselves, 

and living afterwards very happily. I re- 


membered one of our Wardens who married 
at sixty a young and very beautiful woman, 
and every one saw how happy they were, and 
how she loved her husband for years, till a 
rascal, by slow and artful steps, won over her 
affections, and she ran away with him. But 
Lucy would not do that; I knew too well the 
goodness of her nature to have any fear of 
such a result. Then I thought how kind I 
would be to her—studying every way that 
could amuse and please a youthful mind; till 
she, seeing how all my life was devoted to 
her, woald come to love me in the end. I 
planned out minutely our way of life. I would 
invite more friends to visit us, and we would 
go out and visit others. We would play at 
our old game of draughts together in the 
winter evenings, and sometimes I would take 
her to the theatre. In the summer we would 
go into the country—lingering all day long in 
quiet, shady places, and returning about dusk, 
Sweet thoughts, that held my mind, until I 
slept, and lingered, breeding pleasant dreams ! 
The next day I visited my tailor, who took 
my orders with evident astonishment. My 
clothes were brought home in a few days, and 
I threw off my knee-breeches, as I thought, 
for ever. I felt a little uneasy in my new 
attire—my legs had been so long used to feel 
cool and unrestrained, that the trousers were 
irksome. However, I supposed I should soon 
become accustomed to them; and they really 
made me look some years younger. What 
would my father have said if he had visited the 
earth that day and seen me? My hair, how- 
ever, was less manageable—in vain I parted 
it on the right side, and brushed it sideways, 
instead of backward, as I had hitherto done. 
For five-and-forty years it had been brushed 
in one direction, and it seemed as if nothing 
but five-and-forty years’ daily brushing in the 
other, could ever reverse it. I descended my 
room, trying to look unconscious of anything 
unusual in my appearance. It was court-day ; 
the Warden and Assistants stared at me, and 
would have laughed, no doubt, if most of 
them had not left off langhing for many years. 
Some of them, however, coughed ; and one 
addressed to me some simple questions, evi- 
dently intended to test my sanity. I felt a 
little vexed! for I thought it was no concern 
of theirs, if Ichose to adopt some alterations 
inmy dress. However, I said nothing, but 
went quietly through my duties. Tom Lawton 
was there. It should have been a joyful day 
for him; for they increased his salary at that 
court. But he looked at me compassionately, 
and evidently thought, like the rest, that I 
was going mad. I was, however, amply con- 
soled—for Lucy was pleased to see the change 
in my dress and manners. I laughed and 
chatted with her, and she read to me, and 
sang, as she had promised. Thus I went on 
for some time; when something of my old 
restlessness came back. I saw how little she 
suspected that I loved her more than as a 
friend ; and fearing still to let her know the 
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truth, I felt that I might go on thus for years 
to littie purpose. So, by degrees, I returned 
to my former sadness, and became again re- 
served and thoughtful. 

One night, I descended from my little 
room into the garden, and walked about with 
my hat in my hand, for I felt feverish and 
excited. Night after night, my sleep had 
been broken and disturbed by dreams, that 
glided from my memory when I woke, but 
left a feeling of despondency that followed me 
throughout the day. Sometimes, I thought, 
myself, that my reason was deserting me. 
We were very busy at that time, and Tom 
Lawton and I were to have worked together 
all the evening, but I had left him; utterly 
unable to fix my attention upon what I set 
before me. I paced to and fro several times, 
when passing by the window where I had 
left him at work, I heard him speaking with 
some one. A word, which I fancied having 
caught, made me curious, and I mounted 
upon a stone ledge and listened; for the 
sliding pane of glass which served to ventilate 
the Hall had been pushed back, and I could 
hear distinctly when I applied my ear to the 
aperture. The light being inside, I could 
not be seen, although I could see his desk. 
The lamp was shaded, and the window was of 
stained glass, so that I did not see very clear- 
ly. But I had a quick vision for such a scene 
as that before me. 

That form standing beside Tom Lawton, 
The blood 


with its hand in his, was Lucy’s! 
rushed to my head. A thousand little lights 


were dancing before my eyes. I felt myself 
falling, but I made an effort, and clutched the 
window-sill, and listened. It was Lucy’s voice 
that I heard first. 

“ Hush!” she said, “I heard a noise; there 
is some one coming. Good night! Good 
night !” 

“No, no,” said Tom, “ it is the wind beating 
the dead leaves against the window.” 

They seemed to listen for a moment, and 
then he spoke again, — 

“Oh, Miss Lucy, do not run away before 
we have talked together a little. I see you 
now so seldom, and when J do there are 
others present, and I cannot speak to you of 
what is always uppermost in my thoughts. 
I think of you all day, and at night I long for 
the next morning, to be in the same house 
with you, in the hope of seeing you before I 
go; though [ am continually disappointed. 
I-think I am unfortunate in all but one thing, 
though that consoles me for the rest—I think 
you love me a little, Lucy.” 

“Yes, Tom, I do; a great deal. I have 
told you so many times, and I am not ashamed 
to repeat it. I would not hide it from any 
one, if you did not tell me to do so. But why 
do you tease yourself with fancies, and think 
yourself unfortunate? I do not know why 
we should not tell him all about it. He is 
the kindest being in the world, and I know 
he .would not thwart me in anything that 
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could procure my happiness ; and then, again, 
you are a favourite of his, and I am sure he 
would be delighted to think that we loved each 
other.” 

“No, no, Lucy; you must not say a word 
about it. What would he think of me, with 
nothing in the world but my small salary, 
encouraging such thoughts towards you, who 
are rich; and going on like this—laying 
snares, as he would say, for months, to gain 
your affections,’ and never saying a word 
about it; bringing, too, disgrace upon him, as 
your guardian, that he had suffered a poor 
clerk in his office to find opportunities of 
speaking to you alone, and at last persuading 
you to promise to become his wife one day ?” 

“ All this you have told me many a time; 
but indeed this need not be an obstacle. I 
wish that I had not sixpence in the world. 
My money is become a misfortune to us, in- 
stead of a blessing, as it should be. I wish I 
might give it away, or renounce it altogether. 
I am sure we should be as well without it, 
one day; and if we had to wait a log time, 
we should still be able to see one another 
openly, and not have to watch for secret op- 
portunities, as if we were doing wrong. You 
do not know, Tom, how unhappy the thought 
of all this makes me. I never had a secret 
before, that I feared to tell before the whole 
world; and now [I sit, night after night, with 
him from whom I should conceal nothing, and 
feel that I am deceiving him. Every time he 
looks at me, I fancy that he knows all about it, 
and thinks me an artful girl, and waits to see 
how long I shall play my part before him. 
Many times I have been tempted to tell him 
all, in spite of your injunction, and beg him 
not to be angry with me because I had not 
dared to tell him before. I would have taken 
all blame upon myself, and said that I had 
loved you secretly before you had ever spoken 
to me about it—anything I would have said, 
rather than feel myself deceitful, as I do!” 

“ Lucy!” exclaimed Tom, ina broken voice, 
“you must not—you must not, indeed, ever 
give way to such animpulse. I know not 
what might come of it, if he knew. It would 
ruin us—perhaps, be the cause of our being 
separated forever—make him hate us both, and 
never pardon me, at least, while he lives. Oh, 
Lucy! I have not told you all. Something 
yet more serious remains behind.” 

“Tell me—what is this, Tom ?—you alarm 
me!” 

“ Come here then, and bring your ear closer. 
No; I will not tell you. Do not ask me 
again. It is, perhaps, only a fancy, which has 
come into my head because I am anxious 
about you, and imagine all kinds of misfor- 
tunes that might arise to make us wretched. 
But, oh! if Iam right, we are, indeed, unfor- 
tunate. No misfortune that could befal us 
could be equal to this.” 

Lucy’s eyes were filled with tears. “TI do 
not like to go back into the parlour,” she 
said, “lest he should be there, and ask me 
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why I have been crying. He wasin his room, 
up stairs, I think, just now, and he may have 
come down, and Iam sure I could not stand 
before him asIam. You have, indeed, made 
me miserable. Oh! Tom, Tom, do tell me 
what this is ?” 

“T cannot tell you,” he replied, “it would 
not be right to breathe a word about it till I 
have surer ground for my suspicion. Let me 
dry your eyes, and now go back into the par- 
lour, or your absence will be observed.” 

Twice he bade her “ good night” before she 
left him, and each time I saw him put his arms 
about her, and kiss her ; then he called after her: 

“ Lucy!” 

She turned back, and ran up to him. 

“T hardly know why I called you back. 
Only, I may not see you again for some time, 
and it may be many, many days, before I can 
speak to you alone.” 

* Well 2?” 

I trembled for what he was about to say, 
and in my anxiety to catch his words, I put 
my ear closer, and, in so doing, struck the 
door of the ventilator, 

“Hark! I thought I heard something mov- 
ing. Go, go!” said Tom, “ Good night ! Good 
night!” And she glided across the hall, and 
was gone in a moment. 

In the eagerness with which I had listened 
to their conversation, I had not had time to 
feel the terrible blow which I had received. 
It was only when the voices ceased, that ] 
felt how all my hopes had been shattered in a 
moment. I relaxed my hold; and, alighting 
on the ground, walked again to and fro—but 
more hurriedly than before. [ had never 
dreamed of this: Tom Lawton! 

I sat down upon the garden-seat, and wept 
and sobbed like a child—the first time for 
many years. I could not help feeling angry 
with them both. “Oh!” thought I, “Tom 
Lawton, you were right in thinking that I 
should never pardon you for this. You have 
taken away the one hope of my life. I shall 
hate you while I live. Lucy, also, I blame; 
but my anger is chiefly with you. In order to 
shield you, she would have told me, poor child, 
that she only was to blame; but I know better. 
You have laid snares for her, and inveigled 
her: your heart told you that you had, when 
you put the words into my mouth.” 

I walked about and sat down again several 
times. I groaned aloud, for my heart was 
swelled almost to bursting. So I continued 
for some time fiercely denouncing my rival to 
myself; but that night, upon my bed, when I 

was worn out with my passion, a better 
feeling came upon me. I grew more calm 
and resigned to my misfortune. I saw how 
useless—nay, how wrong. would be all perse- 
cution; and I felt that it was natural that 
the young should love the young before the 
old. So, with a sorrowful and humbled 
spirit, I resolved to encourage them and 
bring about their union. God knows how 
muth the resolution cost me ; but it brought 





with it a certain peace of mind—a conscious- 
ness of doing rightly—which sustained me in 
my purposes. i would not delay a day, lest 
my resolution should waver. In the morning I 
walked into the parlour, and bidding Tom Law- 
ton follow me, stood there before him and Lucy. 
Tom looked pale, as if he dreaded my anger. 

“T expect,” said I, “a direct answer to what 
Tam going to ask you. Have you not given 
your faith to one another ?” 

Tom turned paler still; but Lucy answered 
before he could say a word, and confessing all, 
said she took the blame upon herself; but 
Tom interrupted her, exclaiming that he only 
was to blame. 

“There is no blame attached to either,” 
said I, “except for a little concealment, for 
which I pardon you.” 

Thus far I had done the duty which I had 
set before me; but I did not feel it to be com- 
pleted till they were married. 

About three months after I gave my per- 
mission, and the day was fixed. I saw them 
the happiest creatures upon earth. They never 
knew my secret. That Tom had suspected 
it, and that it was to that he referred when 
he was speaking to Lucy in the Hall, I had 
never doubted; though the readiness with 
which I had befriended them had deceived 
him. He had taken a small house, and every- 
thing was ready. But on the day before their 
wedding, my heart failed me. I knew then 
that I had never ceased to love her, and I 
could not endure the thought of her marriage. 
I felt that I must go away until the day was 
past; so I gave out that I had suddenly re- 
ceived a summons to go into the country, and 
that it was my wish that the marriage should 
not be delayed on that account. That night I 
went away, not caring whither. 

I know what were my thoughts in those 
two days that I was absent. When I re- 
turned, the Hall was silent—Lucy was gone; 
and I was again alone in the old place. 

I remain there. 


MERCY. 


Gop looked, and smiled, upon the wakening 
earth— 
In form, power, motion, wondrous and com- 
plete— 
Which, in the flush and beauty of new birth, 
Breasted thé seas of ether at His feet ; 
Earth with companion-worlds that throbbed and 
shone 
With warmth and life transmitted from His throne, 
On noiseless axles ever spinning round, 
And moving evermore along the vast profound. 


He called to Him three ministers, who wait 
Unceasing on His wise and sovereign will, 
Servants, and yet partakers of His state, 
And watchers of all human good and ill; 
An Angel-shaped Triumvirate they seemed, 
Whose lofty-throned foreheads ever beamed, 
August in presence as they are in name, 
And clothed in flowing robes of many-coloured 
flame. 
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Justice was one, in aspect calm and cold, 

With a severe, yet not oppressive mien ; 
Another, Truth, with brow sublimely bold, 

And onward looks, all radiant and serene ; 
The last was Mercy, whose consoling eyes 
Caught the reflection of celestial skies, 

With a benignant and beseeching face, 
And wedded hands upraised with supplicating 
grace. 


Let us make man, for lo! yon lovely sphere, 
Which in its amplitude of orbit rolls, 
Shall be—ye bright Intelligences, hear!— 
Place of probation for immortal souls ; 
There shall he dwell, there shall he rule and reign, 
Yet not exempt from sinfulness and pain, 
But destined, ’mid his struggles and his storms, 
To people boundless heaven with countless angel- 
forms.” 


“Oh, make him not!” cried Justice ; I foresee 
That he will trample on Thy sacred laws— 
Doubt, question, violate, Thy great decree, 
Feel his own being, yet deny its Cause.” 
“ Oh, make him not!” cried Truth, “ for he will 
toil 
’Gainst Thee and me, and ruthlessly despoil 
Thy sanctuaries ; grow corrupt and vain, 
Worship himself, and scorn Thy everlasting fane.’? 


“ Create this unseen being, gracious Lord !” 
Said gentle Mercy, with imploring look— 

“ And I will guide him by thy precious Word, 
The precepts of Thy yet unwritten Book ; 

My voice shall move him with mysterious power, 

My wings shall shield him in the perilous hour ; 

I'll check, subdue, inspire, as best I can, 

The soul which Thou wilt breathe into the form 

of Man.” 


“ Even so be it!” and Man straightway was born, 

Richly endued, and full of joy and trust ; 
Serene, pure, happy, was his early morn, 

Till the dread ‘Tempter bowed him to the dust ; 
Then, shame and sorrow, and recurrent sin, 
Shook his best nature, soiled the shrine within ; 
But Mercy pleaded, and God sent him light 
To cheer his darkling soul, and lead his steps 

aright. 


Then, take the Angel to thine home and heart, 
And with her walk along the paths of life ; 

List to her teachings ; learn the exalted art 
Which conquers hatred, prejudice, and strife. 

Not Truth, not Justice, must we put away, 

But lean towards Mercy whensoe’er we may ; 

Forgive our brother, be ourselves forgiven, 

And thus, by gentle deeds, draw down the smile 

of Heaven. 





FATHER THAMES. 


Ir was a dusky evening inthe latter end of 
autumn, with a mizzling rain, when I passed 
up the Strand, and turned into the gloomy arch- 
way-entrance of old smoke-dried Somerset 
House. I wasina meditative mood. Having 
nothing to do, which is a circumstance that 
constitutes (though I do not by any means re- 
commend it as a general rule), one of the best 
Aids to Reflection, I began very slowly—over- 
coat buttoned close up—arms folded—eyes 
bent upon the moist flag-stones—with heavy, 
pausing paces, to perambulate the quadrangle. 
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How long I continued doing this, or what was 
the main subject of my thoughts, it is not ne- 
cessary to relate; suffice it to say that, almost 
unconsciously, [ stopped beside the parapet 
wall beneath the great stone figure of Father 
Thames, who is pointing down into the dark 
depths of the semi-circular vault, pit, or base- 
ment beneath. With closed hands, and elbows 
lodged against the edge of the parapet, I leaned 
my head upon my hands, quietly crushing in 
the front of my hat, until I had attained the 
thinking attitude I meditated. This being ac- 
complished, and no policeman chancing to pass 
near, who might have thought himself justified 
in taking charge of me as a gentleman in an 
“abnormal ” state of mind, my meditation pro- 
gressed at a great rate. 

The duration of this is immaterial to my story; 
all I know is that I was aroused by a sound— 
soft and trickling at first,and then bubbling and 
pouring, and falling with a quick succession of 
splashes. A warm vapour at the same time be- 
gan to steal under my kat, and bedew my cheek- 
bones. I raised my head. The great smoke- 
black recumbent figure of Father Thames was 
evidently looking at me with a grim, gaunt 
smile, while out of the mouth of his huge, bent- 
down urn, a thick hot stream of no definite co- 
lour was now rapidly pouring forth, and falling 
with a loud noise to the bottom of the deep 
and dark semi-circular area below. 

To this his great fore-finger pointed with 
more than usual significance. ‘The clock of 
St. Mary-le-Strand now tolled six, and while 
the echo in the court below was still vibrating, 
a great voice, very like the distant sound of a 
captain on deck calling out through his speak- 
ing trumpet to somebody on shore—exclaimed 
“Good evening, Mr. Beverage! will you take 
a cup of tea with Old Thames ?” 

I sank backward a pace at this address. 
I am a great tea-drinker, it is true, but I could 
not feel otherwise than overcome, at the mo- 
ment, by the tremendous cordiality of this in- 
vitation. I looked upward at the shadowy 
countenance of the giant. The grotesque 
features had relaxed into a good-humoured 
though still a very grim smile: and, while his 
inverted urn still continued to vomit forth the 
stream, a strong odour of various kinds, in 
which that of tea might be detected—or, at any 
rate, imagined—rose in clouds of vapour from 
the deep semi-circular abyss to which his fore- 
finger so significantly pointed. If, indeed, I 
did not take a draught, I certainly found it im- 
possible to avoid inhaling a considerable por- 
tion of the infusion. It was by no means to 
my liking. 

Again, the great, distant-sounding, speak- 
ing-trumpet voice echoed over the quadrangle 
—“Mr. Beverage, will you take a jolly good 
cup of tea ?” 

The stupendous familiarity of this renewed 
invitation did not place me, by any means, so 
much at my ease as was intended ; I, however, 
summoned sufficient boldness to reply, —* Oh, 
Father of Rivers! [ am, indeed, a very con- 
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siderable tea-drinker, and I thank you for the 
high and unlooked-for favour of this your invi- 
tation; but, pardon me, most venerable of Ri- 
ver-deities, if I add, that, having already inhaled 
a good ‘taste of your quality,’ a certain little 
scruple interferes with my availing myself of 
further favours.” 

“Speak it aloud to the Metropolis!” said 
Father Thames. 

“Do not think me ungrateful,” said I, 
“nor by any means insensible of the honour 
you do me; but the truth is, that, although 
I drink more tea than most men, probably 
than any other gentleman in London, I am 
rather scrupulous as to the water I make it 
with.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the River-god ; “then 
come with me, and I will show you the mag- 
nificent broad stream from which my urn is 
constantly filled.” 

A great torch flashed before my eyes !— 
then another !—then three or four !—then a 
dozen were dancing round me, and waving 
me onward, and along with them—now this 
way, now that, now up, now descending 
slippery steps—till I found myself seated in 
a huge dark barge, with Father Thames, and 
floating slowly down the stream by torch- 
light. 

** How black and solid stands the forest of 
shipping on each side !—how large and black 
lie their shadows on the water !—how the 


lights glance from the windows on the shore! 


—how fast the current runs! Commerce— 
commerce !—but, what is that floating by ?— 
pah! it’s a dead dog, or something—‘a sort 
of not-of-the-newest poor-john!’ How very 
thick the water is hereabouts, Father Thames ; 
and, pray, may I inquire what that black, 
sluggish stream may be which I see pouring 
into you from a wide, bricked archway, 
yonder ?” 

* Oh, that’s one of my sewers,” replied the 
Father of Rivers, without turning his head, 
“my Blackfriars sewer outlet ; anda fine, gen- 
erous, open fellow, he is.” 

“So he seems,” said I; “have you any 
more of them ?” 

“Oh, yes: one generally near every bridge, 
with here and there another, and another, just 
as the quantity of sewerage in a neighbourhood 
has determined. They all come tome. I have, 
in fact,a hundred and forty-one sewers be- 
tween Battersea and London Bridge. All 
come to me, sir.” 

“ That’s very kind of them. But what are 
those smaller mouths that send forth strange 
party-coloured currents to mingle with your 
waters ?” 

“That one belongs to a soap-boiler—a 
particular friend of mine; the next to it, is 
from a slaughter-house, kept by a very esti- 
mable friend indeed, who wouldn’t allow a 
particle of the refuse and drainage of his 
yards to run anywhere else, on any account. 
From Brentford down to Blackwall, every- 
body presents his compliments to me. Those 
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other agreeable little outlets you are looking 
at, or will shortly see, on both sides of my 
banks, are from gas-factories, brewhouses, 
shot-factories, coal-wharfs, cow-houses, tan- 
pits, gut-spinners, fish-markets, and other 
cheerful and odoriferous tributaries; while 
the inky flood yonder which your eyes are 
now fixed upon, is from a very populous 
grave-yard, which produces so large a quantity 
of liquid every four-and-twenty hours, that it 
has to be drained off by regular arrangement, 
and made to flow into my convenient, all- 
embracing bosom. Some people affect to turn 
up their noses at this ; but the City Corpora- 
tions are more wise than nice, and they know 
better.” 

I was silent for some time, as well I might 
be, after such adose of “information for the 
people ;” and during this pause in the conver- 
sation, I had unconsciously dangled one arm 
over the side of the barge, till presently my 
hand, by a swell of the current, was immersed 
above the wrist. I drew it up, and found it 
covered—coated, I may say—with a thick, 
dingy, slimy liquid of an offensive odour. Gaz- 
ing on the water around, as we proceeded, I 
saw that we were surrounded by whole acres 
of it. I looked at the imperturbable counte- 
nance of Father Thames. 

** What in the world is all this ?” said I. 

“The mess we are passing through ?” re- 
sponded the giant coolly ;—* oh, it’s only a 
little scum derived from barges, and lime- 
works, and colliers, and the shipping around 
us, and bone-grinders, and tar-works, and 
dredging-machines, and steamers, and back- 
gardens, and floating remains of creatures from 
knackers’ yards, and rotting vegetables, and 
what not.” 

“ And what nol, indeed, Father Thames !” 
cried I, starting up, quite unable to endure it 
any longer ; “ is his the water you make your 
tea with ?” 

“And do all my cooking with,” continued 
Old Thames, taking no sort of notice of my 
dismay and excitement; “and all my wash- 
ing. I have done so, you must know very 
well, for years and years—my water being in 
just the same state as you now see it. Don’t 
all our ships, bound to foreign ports, fill their 
tanks with it ? and don’t they find it keep good 
a wonderful length of time ? It has, to be sure, 
to putrify once, during which time sailors who 
are thirsty on a hot day in the tropics, have 
to go into a dark corner to drink it, straining 
it through their teeth as it goes down; but 
after all the queer stuff has sunk to the bot- 
tom of the tanks, and settled for good, every- 
body says there is no water like it. So now 
—about barge—we’ll return home to Somerset 
House to tea!” 

“Father Thames,” said I, firmly, though 
with every respect; “Father Thames, if I 
drink a single cup of your tea, then—to quote 
the words of the immortal Falstaff, who knew 
a trick worth two of it—‘fillip me with a 
three-man beetle.’ ” 
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“ Why, how now, Mr. Beverage !—what is 
the meaning of this?” 

“ You really must excuse me—I can’t drink 
your tea.” 

“Why not?” 

“T may be thought too scrupulous by my 
City friends, as to the water, but in truth | 
can’t—in short, I won’t.” 

“Oh, Sir Beverage, of Rockwell! this fine 
gentleman must be your fanciful descendant! 
Scrupulous about the water you drink!” ex- 
claimed Old Thames ; “of course, then, you 
are not a Londoner—they don’t mind what 
they drink. A genuine Londoner can stand 
anything, and for any number of years.” 

“Tam fully persuaded of it,” answered I; 
“but there must be changes in all things. 
Even Londoners—and let me assure you that 
Iam one—even Londoners will some day or 
other come to a determination to have a purer 
stream to their kettles and urns, than is at 
present furnished by your Rivership’s noble 
current. We live ina time of changes, and 
even you cannot much longer escape them.” 

“Changes !” exclaimed the Father of Rivers 
—‘“there you touch me to the very mud; for 
what changes have I not undergone, of which 
this generation, and the one before it, have 
not only no memory, but no idea. I, however, 
know it too well.” 

“ Ah, do you so?—pray unbosom yourself, 
Great River!” 

“Changes, Mr. Beverage !—there you reach 
the bottom of my proud old heart, and make 
me confess how much of my indifference, how- 
ever I may be hardened by long habit, is 
assumed. I, in some measure, pretend not to 
care for those abominations, because I cannot 
help them. The City loves them; the seven 
District Commissioners of Sewers, long che- 
rished them; the West-end turns up its nose 
at mention of them, and walks away ; alder- 
men scream out against innovation and puri- 
fication—what hope have 1? I don’t pretend 
that I ever was a pellucid stream—a crystal 
current such as pastoral poets delight to 
describe—no great river, with much shipping 
or other water-traffic upon it, ever can be 
clear; but it may be a vast deal clearer than 
my present condition—ay, purer beyond all 
comparison as beyond all doubt.” 

“Pardon me, venerable River, said I, “if I 
ask how this could be ; for did not the sewers 
empty themselves into you formerly as they 
do now?” 

“Yes,” said Old Thames, “they certainly 
did; but then their stream was not what it 
now is. Formerly, the sewers were rain- 
courses—mere land and surface drains ; they 
were for water only, and if anybody threw a 
dead cat into me, an old pair of boots, a bul- 
lock’s offal, or any other refuse, he was 
punishable by the law.” 

“Where then did the house-drains have 
their outlets ?” I anxiously inquired. 

“House-drains—our ancestors’ house-drains! 
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“why, they had none. The very idea had 
never occurred to them.” 

“ An extensive system of cesspools, then,” 
said J, “like our own, till very recently ?” 

“ Not even so decent as this. Every house 
took care of itself, after its own sweet will, 
and the passengers in the streets, especially 
at night, had also to take care of themselves, 
and run sometimes, for their lives when they 
heard a window opened above them.” 

“ Very much in the same way as in some 
parts of Scotland at the present time,” 
said I, 

“I know nothing of the Scotch water- 
works,” said Old Thames :—“I have always 
had enough to do with my own affairs. What 
with one tributary and another, each bringing 
fresh trouble into my waters, I am sometimes 
almost sick of my life—especially in the dog- 
days—when—a painful subject that of dogs, 
for they suggest cats and kittens, and other 
varieties, with or without brickbats round 
their necks. One hot summer’s day, halfa 
horse, that used to draw the Lord Mayor’s 
coach, came float but I shall spoil your 
tea; let’s change the current of our discourse.” 

I now proposed that we should converse a 
little on the different Water Companies of the 
Metropolis. At mention of these, Father 
Thames sank back against a bulk-head and 
laughed aloud. “Where do you think the 
Water Companies derive their supplies from ?” 
said he. 

“From beautiful, unpolluted, clear rivers, 
rising in the rural districts,” answered I, with 
frank innocence. 

“ Shall I give you the source and derivation 
of each of them ?” 

“T shall feel exceedingly obliged to you,” 
answered I, in some little trepidation, for I 
began to fear that my tea-drinking was likely 
to be troubled by his information. 

“Then, behold in me that source,” said 
Father Thames. “ J, Sir, J am that beautiful, 
unpolluted, clear river, from which the 
greatest. part of them derive their supplies. 
Some of these are peculiarly favoured by 
circumstances. The Southwark Company, 
and the Vauxhall Company take their stock 
in trade from me near Vauxhall,—a neigh- 
bourhood which constantly presents me with 
so abundant a supply of the most objec- 
tionable contributions, that it is no wonder 
the water of these two companies should 
furnish the mass of microscopic monsters 
which have recently occupied the attention of 
Mr. Arthur Hill Hassall. The Lambeth 
Company fills its pipes from me at Lambeth, 
famous for the grand outlet of a capacious 
sewer, hard by. In this way do the Water 
Companies wisely cater for the London 
public. You see, they know your taste.” 

“ Taste !—I beg, Father Thames, you will 
make me an exception to any such taste. 
My heart resents—I may say, rises at it.” 

“ Well, well—I don’t very much wonder. 


—ha! ha! ha!” laughed Father Thames— | You are not so well seasoned to it as some 
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people. As for me, I am well-nigh grown 
callous, being hopeless of amendment amidst 
the insincere and prevaricating process of all 
Government legislation on the matter. To 
what end are all the elaborately prepared 
reports of the Board of Health ;—to what 
end do the Commissioners of Sewers lay their 
heavy heads together, lay down pipes, and listen 
while their secretary lays down the law ;— 
to what end do surveyors and clerks carry 
each other pick-a-back through the main 
sewers once a week, to guage, and weigh, and 
sniff, and snuff about, at their lives’ peril,— 
if, after all, my Lord Do-nothing sits in the 
highest chair, wiping his spectacles and clear- 
ing his throat, and reducing everybody to his 
own condition of inactivity ?” 

“ But surely, in your remarks on the Water 
Companies, you except the New River ?” 

“The New River Company derives its 
supply from springs, called its ‘ Head,’ which 
may be simply described as a small pool, 
filled from a narrow ditch full of weeds 
and half-animated plants, and swarms of 
animacula in great variety of ugly shapes, 
which often rise from the surface and display 
themselves in clouds along the margin. In- 
different as these springs must therefore be, 
as to purity, the supply is not limited to them, 
but assisted from the River Lea. It has also 
an accession to its volume from a well and 
two reservoirs at Cheshunt (cleared out and 


cleansed once in twelve years), and it used to 
derive a final supply in aid from my waters 
along Upper Thames Street (convenient to 
Billingsgate), where they still keep up their 
‘works,’ in case of need, and people do say, 
&c. The long canal, ingeniously denominated 
New River, is also a famous place at numerous 


spots for bathing. ‘There’s nothing unwhole- 
some in bath-water, is there ?” 

“ May I request, Father Thames, that you 
will put me ashore ? ” 

“To tea—well, you need not make so 
shocking a grimace, Mr. Beverage. You can 
get no better tea-water in London. But I’ll add 
a word or two. The East London Company 
takes its supply from the Lea, which is joined 
by several small rivers; and in its course 
runs through three-and-twenty small towns 
and villages, most of which use the water for 
various purposes of washing and bathing; 
and some of them drain their sewers into it. 
Moreover, the Lea is a barge-river; and as 
bargemen and their families are proverbial for 
the elegance and refinement of their habits, 
nobody but your over-nice people could object 
to drink after them. The Lea reaches my 
stream near Blackwall, and half of its water is 
in fact derived from me. Stop! I have not 
done. The Hampstead — — What’s the 
matter?” 

“Oh, Father Thames!” cried I, “it ’s a 
wonder and a mercy we are not all poisoned. 
We Londoners have, for the most part, a 
very pale look—and here ’s the cause, I do 
believe.” 
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As I said this, a strange expression lighted 
up the face of the River-god; and rousing 
himself from his indolent recumbency in the 
barge, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Vengeance! 
yes, vengeance, Mr. Beverage! It is true 
that I have become hardened to all these 
outrages, and almost callous; but, Sir, I have 
some feeling left; and though I would not 
myself condescend to be vindictive on the 
populations whom I have so long reared in 
commercial prosperity, yet you cannot ex- 
pect me to shed tears over the punishment 
which they bring upon themselves. For 
every dead dog and cat that is flung into my 
bosom, there ’s a typhus patient—perhaps a 
dozen ; for every slaughter-house, fish-market, 
or graveyard near my banks, there ’s a dozen 
scarlet fever patients—perhaps a hundred ;— 
for every main sewer draining into me, there 
is alegion of cholera patients, in due season. 
Ihave been deeply injured, but I am amply 
avenged.” 

The barge was again nearly abreast of 
Somerset House, and the time was at hand 
for me to go ashore. The grand tone of 
melancholy which Old Thames had now fallen 
into, with the absence of any personal anger 
at all his years of ill-usage, gave me an 
additional interest in him. Though I cer- 
tainly could not take tea with him, I yet did 
not like to lose his company. 

We are now about to part, Mr. Beverage,” 
said the River-god, shouldering his urn—*I 
return to my broad pedestal in the gloomy 
quadrangle—you to your equally solitary tea.” 

“ Nevertheless, oh Father of Rivers,” said I, 
“there is no immediate hurry. Besides—I 
am thinking.” 

“Of what, Mr. Beverage? Why do you 
stand and muse thus? On what imaginary 
cup of perfect tea, or toast-and-water, do you 
speculate ? ” 

“ On one made with exquisite spring-water, 
of which I have recently been reading.”* 

“ That is easily found—enough for you and 
I, and a friend or two; but for my people, 
my throngs of London people, my commercial 
offspring—where shall we find enough pure 
water from rogk or well, or land-spring, to 
supply all their necessities ?” 

“That very thing is asserted by scientific 
men who have recently been to make tea 
there. Boiled some beef also—and made a 
bowl of punch. But tea’s the best test.” 

“ And a good draught of the water itself the 
best of all—and the only safe guide ?” 

* Shall we go there?” 

“ Be it so;” said the River-god, “I have 
nothing else to do, but pour up, and pour 
down currents, and my time will be as well 
spent in this visit, as in lying along my stone 
pedestal, pointing down into the deep base- 
ment.” 

So, again, the torches flashed around us, 
for the night was far advanced, and up 


* See Sir William Napier’s Report on the Bagshot Springs. 
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the stream we went, the tide having just 
turned. 

Father Thames remained silent for some 
time. He had fallen into a profound medita- 
tion, which I could not venture to interrupt. 
At length he broke forth into the following 
strain :— 

“To pour up, and pour down currents for 
ever—nothing else remained for me, did I say ? 
Nothing !—oh yes, there is the Memory of the 
Past, with all its mighty images. Where are 
all my city walls, and gates, and embattled 
towers, of olden time? Fallen—vanished. 
Excepting a few of the oldest fragments of the 


Tower of London, scarcely a stone remains of 


the edifices that adorned me four or five 
hundred years ago. Where are the numerous 
barges, of royal state and high nobility, that 
constantly moved up and down my breast,— 
now in the centre of my stream, (then com- 
paratively pure, and never offensive.) now 
gliding beneath the huge overhanging gables 
of houses on my banks? Where is burly old 
Harry, in his barge—where resolute Queen 
Bess in hers—coming down the stream with 
flags flying, and trumpets, shawms, harps, and 
divers instruments of minstrelsy? I ask not 
for these, or such like sovereigns to live again, 
but where are their representatives? Where 
are all my fleets of snow-white swans? Choked 
—sunk. How often did I see William Shak- 
speare and his ¢roupe coming along in his boat 
to play at the palace ! And now all this is over. 
Iask not again to see a condemned king or 
queen, or noble, all in black array, sit pale ina 
creeping barge to the ‘lower dungeon, or to 
the axe on Tower Hill ; but whereare the festive 
river-throngs to replace those gloomy scenes 
with those of better times? Where are my 
palaces, each with its landing-place, and steps 
—its barges and boats, worthy of all the 
romance of Venice? ‘Transformed to wharfs 
for boxes, bales, and coal-barges. Where is 
the Strand—with its flourishing trees, its slop- 
ing gardens, its turrets, and pinnacles? All 
its ancient beauty is jammed into brick-work 
and shop-windows. Where are the forty 
thousand watermen who belonged to me ?* 
Transmogrified into cabmen and omnibus- 
drivers. Where are all their songs? For- 
gotten—lost—all excepting those of my dear 
son John Taylor, the water-poet, who for so 
many years rowed a wherry on my stream, 
and wrote a volume of poems to my honour. 
The decrease of his calling by the gradual in- 
novation of coaches, is well recorded by my 
son, where, in 1662, he sayeth— 

‘When Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, 
A coach in England then was scarcely known.’ 


But if, in his day, the melancholy trans- 
formation of boats into land carriages had 
commenced, how must I observe the desertion 


now? Still, let me say, Iam not ungrateful 
to fate—I do not repine that instead of meet- 
ing a queen, or a noble, or a dramatist and 


* See Knight’s London, Vol.I., “ The Silent Highway.” 


his players, a gentleman’s barge to church, or 
a fleet of apricot-boats to market, I now en- 
counter a succession of steamers, several men- 
of-war, great merchant ships, or a fleet of col- 
liers. No—I feel that I am not only the 
Father of Rivers—I am the Father of English 
Commerce. This supports me—this consoles 
me; and the glories of the present (though I 
cannot forgive—I cannot patiently bear the 
pollution of my waters) rewards me for all my 
labours, and enables me to look back upon the 
past without too deep a sorrow.” 

By this time we had arrived a the entrance 
of the river Wey. The torch-bearers were 
now dismissed; they returned rapidly down 
the stream, flashing out, one by one,—and with 
a gentle swerve, the great black barge passed 
through the mouth and went rippling onward, 
while the banks and borders seemed gradually 
to close in as we proceeded. 

It was a fine clear night. The stars were 
outin myriads. Following the windings of the 
river—now between ranks of dwarf willows 
—now between grassy banks and slopes— 
here coming close among colonies of osiers— 
there brushing against squadrons of bulrushes, 
or between lengthy marginal fringes of rust- 
ling sedge, the barge of Old Thames pursued 
its course. It was the same barge as at first, 
and yet it semed a smaller one ; for, somehow, 
it had imperceptibly contracted, narrowing 
and shortening itself to accommodate its form 
and size to the changeable width and wind- 
ings of the river. At length it came to a stop. 
Its dark broad bows were buried in alow green 
bank. 

“We can go afloat no further here,” said 
Father Thames. “But come; I know the 
place you have mentioned, and have been 
curious to visit it for some time. If all be 
true that I have heard, it will be the sav- 
ing of me, as it will of the lives of millions 
who drink me. So, jump out of the barge and 
follow me.” 

“] did so; and in the morning twilight, with 
stars still shining, and the moon still visible, 
though pale and very high, Father Thames led 
the way along green marshy patches, and over 
wet grassy fields, and moist fallow land, and 
through long oozy plots of rushes, till finally 
we arrived ata sandy district. interspersed with 
large heaths and stony tracks, and then more 
sands,—and finally a region of fresh water 
springs, all glancing, and bubbling, and rip- 
pling along, like pure crystal, or liquid silver, or 
rivulets of clear light, according to the light 
and shade that fell upon them ! 

The Father of Rivers stopped—looked down 
at the bright spouting springs, following their 
several courses with his eye—now in one 
direction, now in another; then clasping his 
hands, and raising his face to the blush of 
morning now tinging the east, he exclaimed 
aloud, “Heaven and Earth be praised !— 
there’s some hope for Old Thames, and for 
all London at last! Look here !—and look 
yonder !—and yonder! and yet again there! 


Ee 
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and there! and yonder! and beyond! ‘There 
are fifty millions of gallons a-day !” 

He paused a moment; then added, “ My 
dear Mr. Beverage, do you see this ?” 

“TIT do! I do! venerable River-god!” I 
exclaimed. “ Fifty millions of gallons of pure 
spring water a-day! There’s tea, aud salu- 
brious drinks. and wholesome cooking for all 
London at last! No more emulsion of dead 
dogs and what-not—no more Water Company 
monopolies—no more qualms of nose and eye, 
and others to follow within—but water, such 
as Nature intended man to drink, and not only 
savage man, but civilized man, too, if he will 
but have the sense to value the blessing. 

[ breath fresh life,” ejaculated the River- 
god, devoutly; “I rejoice in my civilisation, 
and in the science that will govern it, when 
Thames, being free of his pollutions, shall be 
himself again !” 





CHIPS. 


A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tue voice of one of the fair sex has not yet 
been heard from the land of gold ; but, we are 
now able to print extracts from a letter written 
by a young woman resident there, to her sister. 
She is married, and first went out, it would 
appear, with her brother, to New Zealand, in 
the service of a family whose fortunes she, her 
husband, and her brother, followed to Stock- 
ton, in California. The epistle is dated in 
August, 1849. “Dear Rachel,” it begins, 
*“ You see we have arrived at the very place 
that Christopher read to you and me about, in 
one of the London papers. At the time he 
read it, you know, I said I did not believe in 
it; but 1 only wish we had come here twelve 
months sooner; we shonld have saved a 
fortune. This is indeed a money-making 
place, if a person will work. You will be 
surprised to know how much money we can 
earn. I do my own work, and the washing 
and cooking for Mr. T. and Mr. 8., and draw 
from eight to ten pounds per week, which is a 
great deal fora woman to do; but if I had 
any one to help me I could do treble the 
work I now do. I have refused a great deal 
of good work; and to get a woman or girl 
here to help me—I may as well look fora 
needle in a bottle of hay. Now, my dear 
sister, all I want is your consent to come 
here to us. Brother and Mr. T. have long 
since advised me to send for you; and we 
would open a shop—go to San Francisco to 
buy our goods, haberdashery, &c.—and you 
would soon see the money we should make! 
I would open a shop now, only I have so 
much work, I could not manage it myself. I 
don’t suppose you are married ; but if this is 
the case, and you come here, you would soon 
make a fortune, there is so few females here. 
Tam treated with the greatest respect by the 
gentlemen ; as they say it is such a treat to 
talk to a lady, and particularly to an English 








lady. They touch their hats, and shake hands 
with me, and treat me as though I was quite 
the lady. “Madam” is a vast word when 
they speak to me. I never was treated with 
more civility in my life. 

*“ We have done as well or better than any 
who came out in our ship. We intend staying 
in this country, if we are spared, for some 
time, as we are doing well; and should we 
make much money, we intend going to New 
Zealand, as we like that, much, for cheap 
iiving, though we may change our minds. 
We have never yet wished ourselves back in 
England ; though at the satne time, we should 
very much like to see you all, and often wish 
you here. Weare only thirty miles from the 
gold diggings ; I have had several pieces of 
gold in my hand, and expect to have some more 
soon.” 

The brother, in another letter, gives a glow- 
ing account of the labour market; and corro- 
borates,—by way of per contra,—all that has 
been hitherto stated as to the high prices of 
food and rent : 

“Tam working at the carpentry, and get 
twelve pounds per week, and L. (the sister) 
gets more than I do some days; but our 
intention is to go into some kind of busi- 
ness shortly. Provisions are dear here, but 
not so dear in proportion as in England, 
considering the price we are paid for la- 
bour; but all sorts of Jabour is so well paid, 
that a man will hardly open his mouth un- 
der a dollar. Some chickens was sold here 
on Saturday last, at three pounds per couple; 
eggs, new-laid, two shillings each; milk, two 
shillings per quart ; butter, four shillings per 
pound ; cabbages, four shillings each ; cucum- 
bers, one shilling each; but potatoes are a 
penny per pound—though they have been a 
shilling ; onions, five shillings per pound; 
good beef, tenpence ; flour, fourpence; tea, 
four shillings ; sugar, one shilling; coffee, three 
shillings; veal, one shilling; mutton, two 
shillings; hams, one shilling and sixpence ; 
dried apples, two shillings; and other dried 
fruits about the same. House-rent, extrava- 
gantly dear; a small, one-roomed house, two 
pounds per week; and in some parts of the 
town, the ground-rent is twelve to twenty 
pounds per week.” 

The kind of lodgings made shift with, to 
avoid such high rents, is thus described : 

“ We have a large tent, which Mr. T. had 
made in New Zealand. It is put up ina large 
field, free of expense; it is twenty-four feet 
long, and sixteen feet wide, and is very com- 
fortable. As we have no rain here for six or 
seven months, living in a tent is not incon- 
venient ; but we intend to have a nice house 
before winter sets in.” 

In urging his sister to join them, he con- 
tinues : 

“We do not know whether you are married 
or not, but if you are, we hope you are both 
well and happy. If you were here, you could 
save as much money in one month as you 
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could in twelve months in England. With 
downright hard drudgery and rigid economy, 
a man and wife may save from twelve to 
twenty pounds per week here, if they have 
any luck at all; but you must not think you 
get it without working for it. You have to 
work, and work hard, but you get good pay. 
I have seen scores of people that have been 
here twelve and eighteen months, that have 
not saved a dollar—they gamble it all awav 
as they get it. People go to the gambling 
houses every day till they get into such a 
loose habit. They are opened all day on 
Sunday, and some are never closed, neither 
night nor day. Some men will come from the 
mines, and put a pound of gold on the table 
at a time, and in less than an hour lose a 
fortune.” 


THE MODERN SOLDIER’S PROGRESS. 
PART III. 


At the period when Maurice arrived in 
Halifax, the Lieutenant-Governor of the pro- 
vince was in England, on leave, and during his 
absence the command of the garrison devolved 
on the senior officer for the time being, with 
additional pay and allowance, and the title 
of “Commandant.” In this office the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Maurice’s regiment found 
himself invested at the moment of his arrival ; 
not, however, to his surprise, for he was 
aware of the Lieutenant-Governor’s absence, 
and had embarked in the first transport, in 
order to profit by his seniority as soon as 
possible. 

Colonel Stormy was a man who, in the 
course of a tolerably long military career, had 
seen some service, here and there, though 
none of the most brilliant kind; a circumstance 
partly owing tothe nature of the expeditions 
in which he had served, and partly to the 
natural wrong-headedness that distinguished 
him. It was not his fault, to be sure, that 
Flanders should first have called for the 
display of his abilities; but if he had not 
been so obstinately bent on mistaking a celery 
bed for the trenches before Courtray, he 
would not have received that shot through 
his left leg which gave him an agreeable 
limp for the rest of his days. It was through 
no mistake of his that Whitelock’s army sur- 
rendered at Buenos Ayres; but if he had 
followed that prudent General’s example, he 
certainly might have escaped the lasso which 
would either have strangled or made him 
prisoner, in a skirmish there, if a friendly 
sword had not severed the obnoxious con 
It was not he — was responsible for the 
failure at Walcheren; but he might, perhaps, 
have avoided the fever, if he had followed the 
advice of the regimental surgeon, and not 
have gone to bed in his wet boots, after re- 
connoitring all day in a fog, without orders to 
that effect. Unfortunate expeditions, in 
short, were the scenes of all his exploits, and 
it was his peculiar fate to illustrate them to 
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his own disadvantage. We are wrong, how- 
ever, in saying “all,’—for, at the battle of 
Moose Island, in the Bay of Fundy (which 
was not recorded on the regimental colours, 
and is, indeed, remembered by few, having 
been somehow eclipsed by Waterloo) where 
Colonel Stormy was not present—at the battle 
of Moose Island, he carried a village of 
wigwams, at the head of his grenadiers, in 
very gallant style; and had the capture of 
that island made him master—as he supposed 
—of the key to the whole American continent, 
he might possibly have received the Order of 
the Bath, which he always considered his due, 
and grumbled at the Horse Guards for with- 
holding it. But, if he did not obtain that 
merited distinction, he held Moose Island with 
his regiment, against all comers, for full six 
months after peace had been agreed on, and 
during that time acquired the taste for ab- 
solute government which he never afterwards 
lost an opportunity of developing. 

This taste was aided by the pecuniary 
recommendations of “a command,” and, as a 
soldier and a Scotchman, he had a keen appe- 
tite for all the loaves and fishes that came in 
his way. His talents for civil government 
were on a par with his military qualifications, 
and hot water was, consequently, the element 
in which he chiefly resided. Colonel Stormy 
did not deserve the entire application of 
Dryden’s celebrated lines, but he laid claim 
to one which he made peculiarly his own; 
and nobody who had the fortune to serve 
under him, was slow to discover that the 
Commandant was not only “ stiff in opinion,” 
but most assuredly also “ ever in the wrong.” 
To complete this outline of the man, whose 
position enabled him to sway the destinies of 
so many of his fellows, it must be added that 
he was exclusively passionate, but—as a set- 
off to the less amiable traits of his character— 
he was quick to forgive, of a jovial tempera- 
ment, and sufficiently good-natured when not 
particularly thwarted. As all persons in 
authority in the army have their sobriquet, 
we may as well mention that the colonel was 
familiarly known as “ Mad Jock.” 

A regiment, under the command of an 
officer such as we have described Colonel 
Stormy to have been, was not likely to main- 
tain a very high reputation for discipline, in 
spite of the exertions of two steady-going 
majors and an adjutant, whose strictness bor- 
dered very closely on severity ; and as long as 
Colonel Stormy had no other object to engage 
his attention, the regiment was knocked 
about like a shuttlecock—at one moment all 
work and at another all play. But the com- 
mandantship of a garrison, composed of three 
complete regiments, besides Artillery and 
Engineers, and a numerous local staff, gave 
Mad Jock a wide field for interference, and 
left his own corps comparatively undisturbed, 
while it afforded its more responsible officers 
an opportunity of getting the regiment in 
order. 
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Amongst those profited by the new state of 
things was Maurice Savage. The pride which 
he had originally felt in wearing a red coat, 
had not been discouraged ; and he had learnt 
from Mac Manus that to be “ smart” was the 
first step towards the promotion which the 
old soldier had, all along, so unambitiously 
neglected. Maurice, therefore, took pains 
with his personal appearance, and it was not 
long before he attracted the adjutant’s atten- 
tion at guard mounting, and, instead of being 
told off for the usual tour of duty, was very 
frequently ordered to fall out as an orderly 
for the day, in which situation a private 
soldier enacts at humble distance the part of 
aide-de-camp—without any increase of pay, 
but with a little more personal liberty than if 
he had his eight hours’ sentry to perform. 
As an “orderly,” his attendance on the adju- 
tant, who sometimes selected Maurice specially 
to convey his orders, led him to observe the 
advantages which accrued to those men who 
were most regular in their attendance at 
school. 

This was even then an optional course, and 
in the earlier days of Mac Manus and a few of 
the old soldiers of the regiment, had no ex- 
istence ; but when Maurice joined the service, 
the acquirement of education was every day 
becoming more widely extended, and at the 
present time, happily, we have it to say, the 
most effectual step towards advancement 


in the army lies through the school-room 
doors. 

The Limited Enlistment Bill is a vast im- 
provement, moreover, on the old system, 
which was generally for life; for now, a 
young man may enter the service at eighteen, 
and be dismissed at twenty-eight a perfectly 


educated man. This phrase is no hyperpole, 
for education in the army is not confined at pre- 
sent, as it was of yore, to the mere rudiments, 
sufficient to render the possessor of them 
capable of writing out the orders or of paying 
a company—but embraces a well grounded 
knowledge of history and geography (leaving 
the locality of “ Novy Skoshy” no longer ‘a 
matter of doubt), and a competent acquire- 
ment, not only of arithmetic and mathematics, 
but of geometry, algebra, mensuration, and 
fortification ; so that, on returning to “ civil 
life,” the soldier is not compelled to fall 
back on the little mechanical knowledge which, 
peradventure, he owned before he exchanged 
the cobbler’s awl, or the tailor’s needle, for 
the musket and bayonet, but may earn an 
honourable existence by teaching those 
sciences which he has acquired in his mili- 
tary capacity.* The difficulty which the 


* That genius will make its way in spite of every obstacle, 
is too trite a theme for us to insist upon in this place, but 
during the two hundred years’ existence of a standing army 
in England, how few have been the instances of private 
soldiers elevated to distinction by the force of education. 
Coleridge is not an example, for he owed his advancement 
to the accidental discovery of his being an educated man 
before he enlisted in the dragoons ; but the late Mr, William 
Sturgeon, of Manchester, was one of those rare exceptions. 
He was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and disliking that em- 
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schoolmasters of regiments now have, is, not 
the task of employment in teaching, but 
positive overwork, the consequence of the 
avidity with which the men who have joined 
the battalion attend the classes. The barrack 
library—successful rival of the barrack can- 
teen—towards the support of which the 
soldier now cheerfully pays his penny per 
month, convincingly proves that the desire 
for education has taken root in the British 
service, and we trust the time is not far 
distant when the reproach will be removed 
from our army of being, in point of intellec- 
tual cultivation, so far behind the armies of 
France and Prussia. 

We have said,that when the spirit of emu- 
lation awoke in the breast of Manrice Savage, 
the education of the men was in no wise 
compulsory; they were not then required, 
even as recruits, to attend school for two 
hours a-day, and afterwards continue at their 
own will and pleasure to be students; but, 
still, it frequently happened that a man pre- 
ferred the request to be allowed to pick up 
the crumbs of knowledge that fell from the 
schoolmaster’s table-—and Maurice Savage 
was one of these. It followed in proportion 
to his assiduity, not that he became estranged 
from his comrades, but that he rose superior 
to the greater part of those by whom he was 
surrounded. His newly awakened desire for 
study brought with it another notable ad- 
vantage; it kept him from those haunts of 
idleness and vice where nothing is learnt but 
that which tends to degradation and leads to 
crime. 

It is the misfortune of most of our colonies 
that spirits are excessively cheap, and that 
even the little pocket-money which comes to 
the soldier may, it he is so disposed, at any 
moment, purchase liquor enough to make him 
“the worse of it.” When once he gets a 
taste of the rum and whiskey, which are so 
abundant in the North American garrison 
towns, his demoralisation becomes as complete 
as that of the Red Indian, who is now seldom 
seen in quarters except as an object for men 
to make sport withal as he exhibits his 
drunken antics. The vice of drinking, growing 
by that it feeds on, cannot continue to be 
indulged in by the soldier, out of the pittance 
which, if saved, might, in the course of time, 
accumulate, in the Regimental Savings’ Bank, 
to a respectable sum; his own respectability 
being insured the while. To obtain the un- 
hallowed gratification, he runs in debt at the 
low grog-shops; and to pay his debt—for the 
villainous storekeeper threatens to complain, 
though he knows he cannot claim the amount, 
the credit of the troops having been “ cried 


ployment, at the age of nineteen entered the Westmoreland 
Militia, and two years later enlisted in the Royal Artillery. 
“ While in this corps,’’ says a recent biographical notice of 
him, ‘the devoted his leisure to scientific studies, and 
appears to have made himself familiar with all the great 
facts of electricity and magnetism, which were then opening 
on the world. His subsequent career has created for him a 
name in the annals of scientific discovery.” 
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down,’—the drunkard sells his necessaries. 
He is confined, and put under stoppages for 
this; but his downward career is too often 
only arrested for a time, and when the oppor- 
tunity offers of getting out of barracks, he 
again frequents the grog-shop, spends more 
than he can call his own, and, anticipating 
severer punishment, makes up his mind to 
commit the worst crime in the catalogue of 
military offences, by deserting. 

Halifax is, in many respects, an excellent 
military station ; but the fatal facility of pro- 
curing cheap spirits is only too patent there. 
We know not whether the nest of abomina- 
tion is yet to be found, which, when Maurice 
first went out to the colony, was still in ex- 
istence, and from the frequency of the dis- 
turbances which took place there, went by the 
name of “ Knock-me-down Street;” but if 
not “put down,” it is a crying infamy that 
calls for immediate extirpation. The inhabi- 
tants of the hovels that formed this appro- 
priately-named spot, were a small colony of 
black people of both sexes, originally brought 
from one of the remote West India islands, 
by the admiral on the station, and permitted 
to settle in Halifax, as a compensation for 
some loss or damage experienced by them, in 
the course of the war. Their notions of 
colonisation were of a peculiar kind, and con- 
sisted in drinking, and making others drunk, 
in fiddling, dancing, singing, shouting, and 
fighting. The squeaking tones of the kit, the 
shrill laughter, and shriller screams of the 
women, and the occasional report of fire-arms, 
showed that the place was not only disorderly, 
but dangerous, and that whoever had a repu- 
tation worth procuring, or a life he was not 
quite tired of, would do well to shun the dis- 
gusting dens of Knock-me-down Street. This 
“ Suburra” was, unluckily, situated exactly be- 
tween the barracks, where different regiments 
were quartered, and those who passed from 
one to the other were obliged to pass through 
it. Its external hideousness was insufficient 
to repel visitors from the orgies which were 
held within, though by daylight no soldier 
ever dared to enter ; but the case was different 
after dark, and many a man lived to rue the 
time when his foot first crossed the threshold 
of one of these haunts of licentiousness and 
crime 

Amidst the various blunders, practical and 
theoretical, which occupied the time of Mad 
Jock, was an occasional resolve to “ look up” 
his own regiment, the discipline of which he 
would have acted wisely in leaving altoge- 
ther to the senior major. We do not mean 
to say that the cares of his new station ought 
to have withdrawn Colonel Stormy from the 
paramount duty of superintending his own 
corps; on the contrary, he might have 
exercised a constant regimental superinten- 
dence, and at the same time have neglected 
none of the staff occupations of the garrison 
But it was his misfortune to do everything 
by fits and starts; at one moment he would 


delegate the entire control of the regiment to 
the officer next in seniority ; and at another 
he would, without any previous warning, re- 
sume the command, enter into the minutest 
details, order and counter-order, revise and 
find fault with everything to which he had 
previously given his sanction. Because he 
was not there to look after everything, he 
would say the regiment was going to the 
devil; every one neglected his duty; the 
officers thought of nothing but balls and 
plays, and shooting parties, and gallivanting 
after the ladies—he knew what they were 
about when they little dreamt he was watch- 
ing them ; the non-commissioned officers were 
a pack of ignorant beasts—*lazy drome- 
daries,’—(this was his favourite phrase.) and 
deserved “to be broke,” every one of them ; 
as to the men, they were, one and all, a set 
of drunken blackguards; nothing but flog- 
ging would do them good; and straightway 
he would order a parade in heavy marching 
order, where, without giving time for the 
regiment to appear properly under arms, he 
would stalk up and down the ranks, prancing, 
and taking snuff, and brandishing his cane, 
and swearing at everything and everybody 
that came in his way. The usual result of 
one of these sudden “inspections” (as he 
called them) was the ordering of half-a-dozen 
courts-martial on as many unlucky fellows 
for unsoldierlike conduct in not appearing 
properly dressed at parade; or for some 
other offence equally slight—or, it might be, 
altogether fanciful. He would then call for 
the defaulters’ book, fasten on the words 
“drank on duty,” hurry to the front some 
three or four scapegraces of the regiment 
whom, in spite of the standing orders to the 
contrary, he had ordered to be “ logged” and 
read the entire regiment a lecture on drunk- 
enness, so worded as to include everyone 
present, and lead a bystander to suppose, 
that from the senior officer to the smallest 
drummer-boy on parade, they were all a 
parcel of Helots ; and that it was his mission 
to expose and punish every one alike; his 
constant peroration being— 

* But Pil take the rum out of you, Gentle- 
men! Demmee, I'll take the rum out of 
you!” 

And the plan he adopted to effect this 
laudable object, was forthwith to call for his 
horse, and, riding in front, order the regiment 
out to the Common, where he would put it 
through a series of manwuvres, executed in 
* double time,” till the men and officers were 
ready to drop with fatigue; nor cease from 
his exertion till he had clubbed the battalion 
and rendered himself inaudible between rage 
and hoarseness. He would then call the 
officers to the front, desire the Adjutant to 
extricate the men from the confusion into 
which he had thrown them, and march them 
home; counter-order the court-martial ; and, 
after a few pinches of snuff, taken with a 
sort of grim unction, resume his ordinary 
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manner, satisfied that he had given the regi- 
ment a lesson which would not be forgotten 
in a hurry. 

Nor were these lessons thrown away; but 
their result was to render the officers dissa- 
tisfied, and the men discontented : the former 
felt that all their efforts were held as nought, 
and the Jatter that no amount of good conduct 
made them safe, when Mad Jock gave way to 
one of his indiscriminate fits of passion ; for 
on such occasions the best man was as likely 
to suffer as the worst. In short, these ill- 
considered visitations on the part of Mad 
Jock had a precisely contrary effect to that 
which he intended; they caused him to be 
held up to ridicule by the men ; neutralized 
the authority of the officers in general ; and 
drove more than one man to desertion. 

It was in the midst of troubled waters like 
these that Maurice Savage had to steer his 
way, to avoid punishment, and acquire ap- 
probation ; that he succeeded in doing so, was 
owing to more causes than one. The counsel 
of Mac Manus, whose motto was, “ Do your 
duty first, Maurice, and complain afterwards,” 
proved of no slight service ; not less so was 
the spectacle of Corporal Rattler, whom 
nothing could keep from coming drunk to 
parade, for which he was reduced to the 
ranks—flogged—sent to hospital—and finally 
sent home with phthisis pulmonalis, an in- 
curable invalid; nor was the example thrown 
away of two or three men, little older than 
himself, but who had been better prepared 
before they joined for the education they now 
received, and were already making their way 
upward; but without doubt, the most ser- 
viceable thing for Maurice, as well as for the 
whole regiment, was the displacement of 
Colonel Stormy from his command, by the 
sudden return of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province, who had been hastily ordered 
out by the Horse Guards, when the con- 
sequence of certain indiscretions on the part 
of Mad Jock became only too apparent at 
head-quarters. A private letter from a friend 
in office, to the last named gallant but 
blundering individual, advising retirement, 
and showing where good terms might be had, 
induced Colonel Stormy to apply for leave of 
absence as soon as the General arrived ; and, 
after taking farewell of “his boys,” with tears 
in his eyes and something that sounded very 
like “ dromedaries” on his lips, he recrossed 
the Atlantic, was gazetted a few months 
afterwards, as having sold out, pocketed a 
heavy sum by the transaction, and was never 
heard of afterwards. 

The regiment, left in the mean time to 
the care of the steady-going Major, began 
once more to hold up its head, and by the 
time the new Lieutenant-Colonel joined, was 
in a fit state to profit by the measures which 
the latter had been instructed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to adopt, in anticipation of 
general improvements which “the Duke” 
then meditated. 


This officer was discriminating, just, and 
liberal ; he knew how to make allowances for 
the temptations to which a soldier is exposed; 
he was able to forbear when, more from 
thoughtlessness than wilful misconduct, a 
man got into trouble; he saw clearly what 
was fairly to be expected from the troops 
under his command, and refrained from ex- 
acting impossibilities; and he was endowed 
with that accuracy of judgment which made 
all his rewards worthily bestowed. Thus 
qualified, he was quick to discover that 
Maurice Savage was not the least unde- 
serving of the care with which he regarded 
all, and the recommendation of the young 
man to the probationary rank of lance-cor- 
poral was favourably received. The advice 
which he gave on the occasion was not thrown 
away, and five years had not passed by from 
the time when Maurice Savage “took the 
shilling” from Sergeant Pike, before he be- 
came that worthy’s superior in rank ; indeed 
the last reports from the regiment, now 
stationed in Upper Canada, make mention of 
the early retirement of the Sergeant-Major 
who is about to claim his discharge and settle 
in that country, and the letter which conveys 
this intelligence adds, that when this event 
takes place it is almost certain he will be suc- 
ceeded by Colour-Serjeant Savage. 

At his age, with the testimonials of good 
conduct which he has already received, and 
the prospect which now opens before him, 
there is nothing improbable in the expectation, 
that in a few years he may be recommended 
for a commission. He has always invested 
his spare money in the Regimental Savings’ 
Bank, where it is as safe and as lucrative to 
him as if in the Bank of England. His 
increased pay enables him constantly to add 
to the amount; and, should the expectation 
be realised, which has become a legitimate 
goal for the soldier’s hopes, Maurice Savage 
will scarcely stand in need of the hundred 
pounds which is now presented to every non- 
commissioned officer, to enable him to bear 
the expenses and assist him in supporting the 
rank to which he has wisely been permitted 
to attain. 

A word on parting about Patrick Mac 
Manus. The new system was introduced too 
late for him to profit by it to any extent. He 
was “ too ould,” he said, “ to learn from books 
and them kind of things, but he didn’t see 
that they did the boys any kind of harrum.” 
He thought, perhaps, that “he might have 
cut more of a figure, if, instead of powthering 
the outside of his head when he first entered 
the service, he had been made to put some- 
thing into it. He was thankful too,” he 
added, “for the warrant that gave him an 
extra sevenpence a-day pension for good 
sarvice, after knocking about for more than 
thirty years ; and anyhow he’d be happy to 
drink long life to them as made it their study 
now to care for the soldier’s wants, and give 
him a man’s chance of gettin’ on in the world, 
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as if he had a body worth presarvin’ and a 
sow! worth savin’.” 

These sentiments he constantly repeated, 
after he had obtained his discharge, when he 
used to pitch his quarters as near the barracks 
as he could get a place to put himself into; 
where, on a fine summer’s evening, when the 
men were off duty, he would gather a knot 
round him, as he sat on a log smoking his 

ipe, and tell them long stories about “ His 
Rival Highness Prince Edward,” and the long 
list of martinets, which ended, “let us hope, 
boys, in Mad Jock!” 





PEACE AND WAR. 


Saip War, “I pray thee my playthings see :— 
See warriors glittering in the sun ; 

They ’re all automatons, moved by me, 
The proudest, the lowliest—every one. 

At my beck or nod they rush to death; 
Rush—ay, with frantic cries of joy— 

To the cannon’s mouth. But, then, above 
I strew bits of laurel, by way of decoy.” 


Said Peace, “I pray thee my playthings see :— 
See harvests ripening under the sun ; 
List to the shuttle’s whirr. With me 
The yeoman’s happy battle is won. 
Cheered by me, they toil till death, 
While maids and matrons their linen weave ; 
The earth is not damp’d with their parting breath, 
And I smooth their pillow as they take leave.” 


Said War, “I pray thee my triumphs see :— 
See now how nobly my chosen fall ; 
List to the cannon’s roar, and their glee, 
When the enemy’s blood bespatters them all. 
The warrior’s head is upturned to the stars ; 
The warrior’s plume lies soil’d in the dust ; 
But a halo of glory flits round his scars, 
And with the blood of the enemies shall his 
sword rust.” 


Said Peace, “I pray thee my triumphs see :— 
See roses creep up the cottager’s wall ; 

The children crowd round the father’s knee ; 
The mil!-whee] turns, to grind food for all. 

I gather his friends round the poor man’s bed, 
When Death, ‘ the lean fellow, seizes his prey ; 

I call blessings down on the orphan’s head, 
And point to the flowers of the bright May-day.” 


Said War, “ My triumphs are won with blood, 
The bravest and best with which veins e’er 
throbb’d.” 
Said Peace, “I triumph in yielding food 
To the famish’d widows whom war hath robb’d.” 
Said War, “I am worshipp’d in every land ; 
My trophies bedeck every sacred dome.” 
Said Peace,‘ Mine are raised by the small white 
hand 
Of Truth—and I’m honoured in every home.’ 





HOW TO BE IDOLISED. 


Tue hyperbole of heing “idolised” was 
never, perhaps, made a literal truth in so 
striking a manner as is shown in the following 
story ; for which we are indebted to a French 
author. 

In 1818, the good ship “ Dido” left the 


Mauritius, on her voyage to Sumatra. She 
had a cargo of French manufactures on 
board, which her captain was to barter for 
coffee and spice with the nabobs of the Sunda 
isles. After a few days’ sail, the vessel was 
becalmed; and both passengers and crew 
were put on short allowance of provisions and 
water. 

Preserved meats, fruits, chocolate, fine 
flour, and live-stock, were all exhausted, with 
the exception of one solitary patriarchal cock, 
who, perched on the main-yard, was mourn- 
ing his devastated harem. like Mourad Bey 
after the battle of the Pyramids. 

The ship’s cook, Neptune, a Madagascar 
negro, received orders, one morning, to pre- 
pare this bird for dinner; and once more, the 
hungry denizens of the state-cabin snuffed up 
the delicious odour of roast fowl. The captain 
took a nap, in order to cheat his appetite until 
dinner-time ; and the chief mate hovered like 
a guardian-angel, round the caboose, watching 
lest any audacious spoiler should lay violent 
hands on the precious dainty. 

Suddenly, a cry of terror and despair issued 
from the cook’s cabin, and Neptune himself 
rushed out, the picture of affrigbt, with both 
his hands twisted, convulsively, in the sooty 
wool that covered his head. What was the 
matter? Alas! in an ill-starred hour, the 
cook had slumbered on his post, and the fowl 
was burned to a cinder. 

A fit of rage, exasperated by hunger and a 
tropical sun, is a fearful thing. The mate, 
uttering a dreadful imprecation, seized a large 
Knife, and rushed at Neptune. At that mo. 
ment, one of the passengers, named Louis 
Bervaz, interposed to ward off the blow. The 
negro was saved, but his preserver received 
the point of the steel in his wrist, and his 
blood flowed freely. With much difficulty 
the other passengers succeeded in preventing 
him, in his turn, from attacking the mate ; but, 
at length, peace was restored, the aggressor 
having apologised for his violence. As to poor 
Neptune, he fell on his knees, and kissed and 
embraced the feet of his protector. 

In a day or two the breeze sprang up, and 
the “ Dido” speedily reached Sumatra. Four 
years afterwards, it happened, one day, that 
Louis Bergaz was dining at the public table 
of an English boarding-house at Batavia. 
Amongst the guests were two learned men 
who had been sent out by the British Govern- 
ment to inspect the countries lying near the 
equator. During dinner, the name of Bergaz 
happening to be pronounced distinctly by one 
of his acquaintances at the opposite side of the 
table, the oldest of the savans looked up from 
his plate, and asked, quickly, 

“ Who owns the name of Bergaz ?” 

“Ide.” 

“Curious enough,” said the savant, “ you 
bear the same name asa god of Madagascar.” 

“ Have they a god called Bergaz?” asked 
Louis, smiling. 

“Yes. And if you like, after dinner, I 
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will show you an article on the subject. 
which I published in an English scientific 
journal.” 

Louis thanked him; and afterwards read as 
follows : 

“The population of Madagascar consists of 
a mixture of Africans, Arabs, and the ubo- 
riginal inhabitants. These latter occupy the 
kingdom of the Anas, and are governed by a 
queen. The Malagasys differ widely from the 
Ethiopian race, both in their physical and 
moral characteristics. They are hospitable 
and humane, but extremely warlike, because 
a successful foray furnishes them with slaves 
It is a mistake to believe that the Malagasys 
worship the devil, and that they have at ‘Tein- 
tingua a tree consecrated to the EvilOne. They 
have but one temple, dedicated to the god 
Bergaz (beer, source, or well, in the Chaldean, 
and gaz, light, in the Malagasy tongue). To 
this divinity they are ardently devoted, and at 
stated periods offer him the sacrifice of a cock, 
as the ancient Greeks did to Aisculapius. So 
true it is that the languages and superstitions 
of all lands and ages are linked together by 
mysterious bonds, which neither time nor dis- 
tance can destroy.” 

Lonis Bergaz thought the latter philosoph- 
ical reflection very striking. 


“ You can scarcely imagine,” 


said his com- 


panion, “ how important these remote analo- 
gies, traced out by us with so much labour and 


fatigue, are to the advancement of science.” 


Bergaz bowed, and was silent. 

The cares of a busy commercial life soon 
caused him to forget both the philosopher and 
his own idol namesake. 

After the lapse of about two years, Bergaz 
set out to purchase ebony at Cape St. Maria, 
in Madagascar; but a violent tempest forced 
the vessel to stop at Simpzi, on the Avas 
Coast. While the crew were busy refitting 
the ship, Bergaz started off to explore the 
interior of the country. There are no carni- 
vorous wild beasts in Madagascar ; but, there 
is abundance of game to tempt the sportsman: 
and Louis, with his gun on his shoulder, 
followed the chase of partridges, quails, and 
pheasants, for several miles, until he reached 
the border of a thick bamboo jungle. 

There, he saw a number of the natives 
prostrated before the entrance of a large hut. 
They were singing, with one accord, a mono- 
tonous sort of hymn, whose burden was the 
word “ Bergaz!” so distinctly pronounced, 
that Louis immediately recollected the account 
given him by the philosopher in Batavia. 

Impelled by very natural curiosity, he 
stepped forward and peeped into the temple 
No attempt had been made to ornament its 
four walls, built of bamboo, cemented with 
clay; but, inthe centre of the floor stood, on 
a pedestal, a statue of the god Bergaz, and 
Louis was greatly struck with his appearance, 
The idol, although far from being a finished 
work of art, was yet far superior in form and 
workmanship to the ordinary divinities of 
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savage nations. The figure represented a 
man, dressed in European costume, with a 
wide straw hat on his head, and a striped 
muslin cravat round his neck. He was 
standing in the attitude of one who is inter- 
cepting a blow, and his right hand was stained 
with blood. There was even an attempt, 
Louis Bergaz thought, to imitate his own 
features; and the god had thick black 
whiskers, meeting under his chin, precisely 
such as Louis had worn in 1818. The dress, 
too, resembled his own; and the cravat, 
marked in the corner L. B., was one which 
he had given Neptune the cook. Ina few 
minutes, a procession of natives entered the 
temple; they kindled a fire in a sort of 
chating-dish ; and, placing on it a dead cock, 
burnt the sacrifice before their god, amid 
loud acclamation. Bergaz, unluckily, was not 
able to preserve his gravity during this pious 
ceremonial. He burst into a fit of laughter, 
and was instantly seized by the offended wor- 
shippers. With shouts of rage they were 
about to sacrifice him to their outraged deity, 
when a noise of cymbals announced the ap- 
proach of the Chief of the tribe. The high 
priest met him at the door, and announced 
the sacrilegious conduct of the stranger. The 
incensed chieftain seized a Malayan crease, 
and ran to take vengeance on the offender. 
Bergaz turned and looked at him; each 
uttered a cry of surprise; the next mo- 
ment, the chief was embracing the feet of 
Louis. 

“Neptune, old fellow! what is all this?” 
asked Bergaz, pointing to the figure. “ Bergaz 
is my god!” cried the negro, striking his 
breast. Then, to the unbounded astonish- 
ment of all present, the European and the 
chief walked off lovingly together towards the 
palace of the latter. 

On their way thither, Neptune related his 
history to his friend. The powerful Radamas, 
sovereign of Madagascar, had concluded a 
treaty of peace with his enemy Réné. The 
wife of the latter, being a woman of genius, 
was named queen of the Anas, by an edict of 
Radama; and this lady was the sister of Nep- 
tune, ex-cook of the Dido. 

No sooner was she seated on the throne 
than she released her brother from his menial 
situation, and gave him absolute authority 
over the small province of Simpai. 

Neptune’s first act was to endeavour to ma- 
nifest his gratitude, after the strange fashion 
of his people, to his protector Bergaz ; and we 
may fancy how cordial was the reception, how 
warm and affectionate the welcome, bestowed 
on the living benefactor, whose wooden sem- 
blance he and his people worshipped as a 
god. The grateful negro loaded him with 
presents, and sent his most skilfal workmen 
to assist in repairing the ship. Probably, to 
this day, the god Bergaz may still be wor- 
shipped in Simpai ; and the ASsculapian cock 
may still excite the wonder and fill the note- 
books of travelling philosophers. 




















